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A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF THE CHINESE 
QUESTION. 


BY REV. BERTRAND COTHONAY, O.P. 


s HAVE read the article of the Rev. Arthur H. 

Smith, in the Ozxtlook,* on Roman Catholics in 

China. I find it very perfidious, inasmuch as he 

gives occasional praise to the Catholic Church 

mms §=and would like his readers to believe him impar- 

tial and of good faith. He may be of good faith, but he is 


terribly blinded by his prejudices. 

The Reverend Mr. Smith knows, of course, that the Church 
of God—* the Mother Church,” as he calls it—has received a 
command from her divine Founder to go into the whole world 
and to preach the Gospel to all nations, the Chinese included ; 
he knows that the Catholic Church has fulfilled this commis- 
sion, and has tried in the past ages to win the Chinese people 
to the Gospel. She did not wait until the ports were opened 
by the cannon of the Western nations to send her missionaries 
there. Mr. Smith knows that the ‘stern morality taught by 
the church, especially the things forbidden by the sixth and 
seventh Commandments, militate against the passions of 
heathens, and that the Chinese being so shrewd, so cunning, 
so false, it would be only natural to see them attacking the 
church and persecuting her. But he knows also that the 
Catholic Church, having a divine mission from God, withstands 
the persecution, and bids her children die, if necessary to be 
witnesses of Jesus Christ amongst the nations. 

* See Outlook, March 16, 1gor. 
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The Catholic Church in China had a very difficult task to 
accomplish; she has tried to fulfil it nobly for hundreds of 
years with the most awful odds against her. How mean it is 
on the part of the Reverend Mr. Smith to misinterpret her 
acts and her words, to distort certain facts, and to give the 
assertions of a political agent of England or of America as a 
statement of truth, and the memorandum of the Tsung-li- 
Yamen thirty years ago as a rule of conduct for the Catholic 
Church. 

I am very sorry, Reverend Mr. Smith, if I must persist in 
believing that the church is right if, after more than one hun- 
dred years of study, she declares that the Chinese rites are 
idolatrous, even when a pagan emperor, as K’ang-Hsi, is not of 
the same opinion. Nero was not of the opinion of St. Peter. 
He crucified Peter; and still the world holds that Peter was 
right. 


CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES NOT POLITICAL AGENTS. 


Mr. Smith knows well that if the Catholic priests are now 
under the protection of the French government, they went to 
China and shed their blood there hundreds of years before 
France sent a consul to the Middle Kingdom. They accept 
the protection of France because they hope this protection 
will help them to extend the Kingdom of God, to protect 
their neophytes when persecuted—and they are always perse- 
cuted—but is it not a perfidy to hint that they are the political 
agents of France, that they are ambitious and arrogant? I am 
indignant at this accusation. I have seen many bishops and 
priests in China, but [ have never seen them usurping the in- 
signia of mandarins. If on certain occasions they go in cere- 
monial sedan chairs, especially when paying visits to officials, it 
is because this is a moral necessity. Otherwise they would be 
despised. 

They are accused of meddling in secular affairs in righting 
the wrongs of their Christians, and in doing so they go so far 


as to use the good offices of their consul. But it is their 


duty. Are they not the pastors of their people? Their people 
are poor and few, and always oppressed by the heathen, who 
know that by denouncing them they will be agreeable to the 
authorities, and perhaps they will extort from them a parcel 
of land and a sum of money. 

The opposition of the mandarins, occult or manifest, is con- 
stant, almost universal, against the Catholic priests; it is a 
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fact. When they incite a mob to burn a church, when they 
refuse permission to build a chapel’under the pretext that in 
digging the foundations the dragon protector of the empire 
would be hurt, when they oblige a priest to demolish his 
house because it stops the “wind of happiness” from blowing 
on the people; when they do these things and many others to 
annihilate the apostolate of the priests of God, will these be 
blamed if they try amicably, or if they use the influence of a 
consul, to get redress or a compensation for their loss? 

They are accused of having immense possessions in China. 
Indeed! Mr. Smith has a fat salary; but in the province in 
which I have been the priests were obliged to be satisfied 
with $180 a year! and silver dollars they were— z.¢., scarcely half 
American dollars. If they try in some few places to acquire 
pieces of land in order to maintain their churches and their 
schools in the future and extend the kingdom of Ged, are they 
wrong in doing so? It is only common prudence. 

Mr. Smith accuses Catholics in China of provoking the 
government by building orphan asylums and rescuing poor lit- 
tle children that their cruel parents had thrown in the street ; 
he blames them for giving baptism to infants, extreme unction 
to the sick, etc. Well, I say, in a word, that such things are 
the glory of the Catholic Church. She has received the mis- 
sion of saving souls, and she will accomplish this mission in 
spite of heathen governments and Protestant ministers. 

Catholic priests are said to be guilty of many grievous 
wrongs against Protestants in China. It is not so. They were 
there hundreds of years before the Protestants; they are too 
busy trying to convert pagans to pay much attention to the 
doings of the separated brethren. Some facts may be men- 
tioned; but it is so easy to distort them, to misrepresent 
them, passing in silence the guilt of the Protestant party and 
exaggerating the acts of the Catholic side. In my experience 
I could cite some interesting cases; but enough. I think it 
better to give your readers a general view of the situation, as 
I am intimately acquainted with it. 


ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


The Semitic tribe of “the 100 families,” * which arrived. at 
and settled near the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang some 5,000 
years ago, brought with it from the cradle of humanity pre- 


* Old traditions say that this tribe was made up of 100 families, or about. In their 
literature the Chinese call themselves ‘‘ the one hundred families.” 


‘ 
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cious traditions, which are still found scattered here and there 
in its antique books. These writings, the oldest in the world, 
reveal to us that this race carried to the confines of Asia sur- 
prising energy, undaunted courage, wisdom and perseverance, 
by which it was enabled to conquer former inhabitants, free 
the country from wild beasts, clear and cultivate it. 

The leaders of this tribe were men of talent and even of 
genius. They gave to the people just laws and founded a 
society which has had long periods of peace and prosperity. 
During this succession of ages, the one hundred primitive 
families, which have become millions, have had revolutions, 
which oftentimes overthrew dynasties; wars of extermination, 
wich depopulated entire provinces; but, all in all, the ensemble 
of the nation had a longer and happier existence than is re- 
lated of any other people. 

From antiquity agriculture was the occupation of the great 
majority of the Chinese. Their country, cultivated, even in our 
day, as a garden as far as the shoulders of the mountains, 
admirably graded by the patient hands of past generations, 
has witnessed the greatest energy of man in his effort to over- 
come opposition, to protect, to fertilize, and to extend the 
productive area. : The country was infested with wild animals, 
which even now are far from being exterminated. It was neces- 
sary to destroy them with inadequate weapons; skilful traps 
were resorted to. There were wide rivers to keep within 
bounds; to do so gigantic levees were erected. The most 
viluable lands for the culture of rice were immense marshes, 
which were partly inundated and then drained by opening 
canals. On the north nomadic tribes were continually invad- 
ing the country, and by their incursions disturbing the peace. 
The Chinese people, to prevent this, erected the great wall— 
perhaps the most gigantic work of man on earth. 

The Chinese people have been and are a laborious people, 
sober and peaceful. They have a respect for authority that 
amounts to a veneration; and this not only for the Emperor's 
(Son of Heaven) supreme authority but for that of the manda- 
rins, and especially for that of the head of the family. 

The title “Son of Heaven,” given to the emperor, generally 
provokes a smile on the lips of Westerners. The old Chinese, 
however, attached to it a very beautiful and, I would say, a 
Christian meaning. They were not then pantheists, as they 
are to-day. They understood by Heaven the Supreme Being, 
who from above governs everything ; their emperor commanded 
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in his name, as a son in his father’s name; he was, therefore, 
the Son of Heaven, and the empire he ruled was naturally. 
called “the Celestial Empire.” 


THE FAMILY IN CHINA, 


The family in China is strongly constituted. The father 
has absolute authority over his wife and children, and he ex- 
ercises it till death, in a patriarchal way, over all his posterity. 
He is a little monarch. In some cases he may become tyranni- 
cal; but this seldom happens, for, though this authority is much 
greater than is exercised by parents in Europe, it is, however, 
controlled by customs, traditions, the neighbors and relatives, 
and, when abuses occur, by provincial and imperial laws. When 
children have for generations been brought up in this respect 
for the father’s authority, even when white-haired, they have 
no idea of escaping from it. 

The peculiar practice of binding women's feet, which may 
be called absurd, inhuman, barbarous, is not without some 
advantage. By confining the women forcibly to their homes, 
it compels them to look after their domestic duties more at- 
tentively. Girls especially, till their marriage, are brought up 
under the eyes of their mothers, who, when handing them to 
their future husbands, can genetally say to them, as one is 
once reported to have said: ‘‘I have watched over my 
daughter as the pupil of my eye, day and night; take her, she 
is worthy of you; she is a virgin whom I entrust to you” 
(one of the Chinese classics). 

The various families of a place form the village, which in a 
large measure provides for its own administration. It is really 
a small republic. The council of the chiefs of families settle 
amicably most of the disputes and differences. It is responsible 
for the good order in the village, takes proper means to en- 
large the village, to beautify it and to protect it. It defrays 
the expenses of the children’s education, of worship, and of 
popular festivities. It is, moreover, held responsible for the 
collection of taxes by the treasurer of the province. 

The town, divided into wards or sections, may be com- 
pared to an agglomeration of villages, and it is administered in 
a similar manner. The presence of some government officers, 
called mandarins, renders possible the working of this rather 
prinitive administration, even in populous cities; though they 
have at their service but few policemen or soldiers. 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 


The assertion will probably surprise many—it is, however, 
the simple expression of truth—that in China government 
employees for the preservation of order are scarcely one per 
cent. of the number of employees for the same purposes in 
Europe; and yet we boast of unrivalled civilization and call 
the Chinese savages. It must also be borne in mind that the 
Celestials return the compliment. They think and say that 
they are the civilized ones and that we are barbarians. Who 
is right? The Romans also thought that they were the 
only civilized people and all other nations barbarians. At the 
time of the greatest Roman splendor China had already been 
for many centuries at the apex of its grandeur. When Horace 
and Virgil were lisping in metres China boasted of poets who 
for many generations were admired by the people. China, 
moreover, has had writers in all the branches of human learn- 
ing who compare favorably in many respects with Greek and 
Roman authors. They surpass them greatly in number and in 
the bulk of their productions, and what is more to the point, 
their literature is less sullied by immorality. It can be said, 
also, that it has been more useful tothe people. It has taught 
them many things conducive to their well-being, their security, 
confort, and dignity, and has enabled them to endure over 
four thousand years in a state of general order and prosperity 
better than the Roman Empire ever knew. And, though mani- 
festly on the decline, it would, however, last for many centuries 
still, if the tumultuous clashing with opium merchants, with 
drummers of occidental civilization and greedy European na- 
tions, had not intervened to disturb it. 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 


Compared to the civilization which is the outcome of the 
Gospel teachings, the Chinese civilization, of course, is very 
imperfect, for it tolerates polygamy, divorce, infanticide, and 
leaves woman in an inferior condition, akin to slavery; but it 
is superior in many aspects to any pagan civilization we have 
known. 

In past ages the Chinese people made a remarkable use of 
primitive traditions and natural lights, which enabled them to 
imoregnate their laws, their institutions, their customs—in a 
word, their civilization—with a wonderful character of mild- 


ness and moderation. 
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For some centuries, it must be admitted, the Chinese civil- 
ization has been hardly holding its own. It is even now in a 
lamentable state of decadence. Is this huge rotten tree, which 
seems deprived of sap, destined to crumble in pieces, or is 
there any ground of hope that it may grow again and bear 
flowers and fruits? The hope is very dim if China is to be 
left to herself; she is poisoned in her spirit by her intense 
pride, refusing to believe, in spite of evidence, that the world 
has moved around her. She is poisoned in her body by the 
opium of England. She is supremely irritated by the aggres- 
sion of Western nations, against whom she nourishes an intense 
hatred and manifests occasionally an unwise and disordered 
rage. She shows her obduracy by persistently shutting her 
eyes to the light of the Gospel, which alone can save her. 

Interesting traditions authorize us to believe that an echo of 
the preaching of the Apostles was heard in China. An inscrip- 
tion of the second century and another of the seventh leave no 
doubt concerning both the time and the event. We know from 
letters of sovereign pontiffs that in the thirteenth century there 
were in the Middle Kingdom at least four bishops, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of the faithful. However when, in the 
sixteenth century new missionaries landed on those distant 
shores, they did not find a single Christian. And since the 
sixteenth century, how many times has not China attempted 
to drown the church in the blood of her missionaries and of 


her children ! 
THE REMEDY FOR DECADENCE. 


What, then, is the remedy for this lamentable condition of 
the great nation? I know but one: it would be the frank and 
sincere acceptation of the Catholic truth. Undoubtedly the 
church would soon raise the Chinese people from their state 
of depression and degeneracy. She would infuse into the 
hearts of the rulers a superior wisdom, which would enable 
them to cope with intricate difficulties and heal the many evils 
which have fallen on their subjects. Not one of the people 
would resist the influence of the evangelical doctrine if the 
laws and customs were impregnated with it. 

We know by experience that the baptized Chinaman feels 
the awakening in his soul of a tenderness which was before 
unknown to him, and that the thought which haunts so many 
heathens will not even occur to him, namely, of coldly mur- 
dering new-born children because forsooth to let them live 
would entail some inconvenience and labor! 


. 
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The doctrine of monogamy would suppress a vast amount 
of dissensions in families. There would be fewer divorces, 
suicides, murders, brigandages, and uprisings. The spirit of 
the church suggesting to the state measures rigorously pro- 
hibitive of the sale of opium would stop its cultivation. Its 
importation would be diminished, and consequently its use. If 
by the law of treaties England should invoke the rights of 
commerce, Christian China would invoke against her the 
superior right of public security and of national health. If, 
again, she insisted on preserving her privilege, acquired by her 
big guns, of keeping open her dishonest shops and selling her 
poison, China would be free not to enter into the ill-famed 
house and not to buy from such unscrupulous merchants. 
Unprincipled as England is, she would not go so far as to 
shell the gates of the Middle Kingdom in order to increase 
the use of opium. She did impose its use on China, It is to 
her shame, and it is one of her numerous public sins; she would 
not dare to continue the nefarious traffic in the face of an 
enlightened Christian opinion. There is no human power, nor 
are there any efficacious means, to cure China of the deadly 
opium habit outside of the Catholic Church. This evil has 
already so far corrupted the body that civil death is imminent, 
and Western nations are waiting like hungry wolves for the 
end to come, that they may pounce on their victim. It seems, 
then, a question of vital moment for China whether she will 
cast aside the deadly peril before it is too late. 

The teaching of the first truths of the Christian faith would 
dispel the ignorance of the “terati, and would heal their im- 
measurable pride by showing them that they know nothing of 
the great and important theological questions. Their own 
literature teaches them nothing of God, of the eternal destiny 
of man, of his duties towards his Creator, or of prayer. The 
Holy Scriptures would be, for the alert and keen Chinese un- 
derstanding, the substantial food which is necessary to enable 
it to rise from the state of abasement in which it is now 
plunged, and the revealed truths of Christ would lead it to 
the bright summits where, becoming conscious of its strength, 
it would prepare itself for combat with evil. 

How profitable would it be, could China understand that, 
once in possession of the celestial truth, the Emperor and his 
councillors would no longer follow that perfidious policy which 
has been for China the cause of so many difficulties. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


This severe but just word has been said of China: “She 
has no men, but is a nation of children and of old men.” 
The Catholic Church has the commission of guiding the child-like 
people and of leading back a degenerate people to the ma- 
turity of age, to the virility of thoughts and works. She is by 
excellence the human power which gives to humanity its per- 
fect stature. Men are formed and grow robust in her schools. 
Soon a choice cohort, an aristocracy in the best sense, is de- 
veloped among the neophytes. In these select men would be 
found the builders of a society regenerated in both a religious 
and a civil point of view. ‘They would be a leaven to arouse the 
mass of the people to better living. The admirable patience and 
docility of the Chinese render it an easy task for wise rulers to 
lead them into newer and higher fields of activity. With the 
awakening of this new spirit among the Chinese we might be justi- 
fied in believing that the era of great calamities to the nation 
would come to an end. Henceforth the people would be less 
frequently abandoned by an equitable and merciful Providence 
to the fury of the elements, or to the yet more formidable fury 
of men. It is sure that men would be less wicked, legions of 
bandits would not rise so easily from the masses to spread 
throughout the land theft, conflagration, murder, and countless 
other evils. The people, better protected by their natural lead- 
ers, would have more confidence in the future; scourges would 
lose partially their calamitous power. The forces of nature are . 
not blind and fatal, as impiety is pleased to say. We know, 
on the contrary, that their harmful power depends on and is 
subject to another Power, which quells and curbs them, or ex- 
tends them, according to its divine wisdom. Sin causes catas- 
trophes, and repentance disarms the justice which punishes it. 
God does not permit those who hope in him to fall into ex- 
treme affliction. If the land of China were more faithful to 
God, there is room to hope that it would be less burnt and 
withered by a scorching sun, and that the uncontrollable waters 
would be more often forbidden to flood its lands. 

But who will publish these salutary truths of the Gospel, 
the only ones which can save China? Who will give a taste 
for this heavenly wisdom to the men who have in their hands 
the destinies of the Middle Kingdom? Bishops and priests, 
now numbering about a thousand, will, of course, raise their 
voices; but their messages will fall on deaf ears, or their voices 


. 
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will be stifled by the noise of European armies and by the 
clamors of Western ambition, which has sent forth its merchants, 
its engineers, its knaves, in the hope of great profits. 


RELUCTANCE TO ACCEPT THE CHURCH. 


Till now, alas!-the evangelical doctrine, by reason of the 
austerity of its moral teachings, has frightened the leaders of 
the Chinese people. They know too well that this doctrine 
would put a restraint on their dearest passions, and for this 
motive it is much to be feared that they will do as in the 
past: sacrifice to their hearts’ depraved instincts their eternal 
interests and their people’s salvation. It will always be easy 
for them to find pretexts and to deceive their rather unscrupu- 
lous conscience. They will continue to say that the doctrine 
of Confucius is easier than the doctrine of the Gospel. They 
will persist in looking on the Catholic missionaries as the politi- 
cal agents of other nations; they will wilfully mistake them for 
vulgar speculators, in order to dispense themselves from listen- 
ing to their teaching and to reserve the right of persecution 
every time it may be possible. 

The invasion of the Protestant ministers in China is not of 
such a nature as to open the eyes of the mandarins to the 
light of faith. Mistaking more or less wilfully these apostles 
for the representatives of the true faith, they have said to 
themselves, and will undoubtedly continue to say for a long 
time to come: “Let them first agree among themselves, and 
then we may examine their doctrine.” It must be borne in 
mind that this objection is very serious, for Protestant minis- 
ters are twice at least as numerous in China as Catholic 
priests. They have at their disposal immense sums of money, 
which have enabled them to establish hospitals and dispen- 
saries, schools, colleges, and churches in great number. 

Their proselytes are few; for, in order to transform 
Chinese into true Christians it seems, indeed, that an impor- 
tant element, divine grace, with which they appear to be 
poorly provided, is absolutely necessary. There are some 
Catholic priests in China so optimistic as to think that the 
efforts of Protestants in the Middle Kingdom are not to be 
feared by the church. They will be incapable, they say, of 
founding churches that will last, and they may prepare the 
ways for Catholicism. They batter the old walls of prejudice 
and help us to make them crumble. We shall reap the benefit 
of their labors. And, in fact, they point out different places 
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where Protestants were the cause or the occasion of establish- 
ing new Catholic centres. All the same, it must be confessed 
that this extraordinary activity of Protestantism in China is a 
grave symptom, and perhaps a serious obstacle, I do not say 
to the conversion ex masse of China, but even to the conver- 
sion of a notable portion of the Chinese people. 


THE HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 


Tae very idea of finding fault with or criticising the designs 
of Divine Providence must, of course, be shunned; it is better 
to adore them, and anticipate consolation and joy in interpret- 
ing favorably certain signs and waiting for more auspicious 
times. 

Children of the church, we know that God wishes the sal- 
vation of all men, and we delight to meditate on some words 
of the Lord Jesus, hinting that the day will come when there 
will be morally one flock, guided by the one true Pastor. Ac- 
cording to the expression of a recent writer on China, Father 
Leroy, God, who jumbles men as the letters of an alphabet, is 
getting ready manifestly to write in the world. Indeed, for 
those who know how to read, he has written already many elo- 
quent pages. Waen his powerful hand puts down barriers, 
suppresses distances, reveals the universe to itself, the only de- 
sign worthy of his infinite wisdom is to lead men towards unity 
and to harken to the prayer of our Saviour on the eve of his 
Passion. But it is plain that unity can take place with us only 
in the domain of truth, in the bosom of its only repository, 
the Catholic Church. It is to realize this plan, and not to 
open factories, mines, or railways, that men are on the move 
everywhere and, according to the energetic expression of De 
Maistre, “‘ entrent en fusion.” 

Africa. the dark continent, is opened to the true light on 
every side; the Cross has been planted on almost all the 
islands of Oseanica; the greatest of all, Australia, a veritable 
continent, has nearly a million of Catholics, whom this century 
will probably see multiplied to ten times this number. The two 
Americas have more than 60,000,000, During the nineteenth 
century Catholics have increased considerably in old Europe, 
where we see, as well as in America, heretical sects gradually 
crumbling to pieces or drifting away into the abyss of indiffer- 
entism or infidelity. 

The hierarchy established in the East Indies governs and 
increases every day a flock of 2,000,000 of Catholics. Indo- 


. 
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China, Japan, China, and other countries have been systemati- 
cally divided into apostolic vicariates, where the progress of the 
church is consoling. Heretical and schismatical countries of 
the East have been listening to the words of the successor of 
St. Peter addressed to them. They acknowledge in him the 
chief of the first and most ancient Christian confession. Who 
knows if the events of the near future will not lead the Chinese 
to proclaim him the only pastor of the one flock? Let us enter- 
tain this hope. 

It is probably what is causing this increasing rage of hell, bat- 
tering now more frantically at the gates of Holy Church. Satan 
also knows how to read what God is writing in this world, and 
he trembles, foreseeing a coming defeat. He makes desperate 
endeavors to avert it. Is not this an explanation of this re- 
newed fury against Catholic nations, and especially against 
France, the chief centre whence the army of the apostolate is 
recruited ? 

No doubt the cursed one would like to rob the Christian 
nations of their faith; but he would as much prefer, and more 
perhaps, to prevent them from carrying the light of the Gospel 
to the heathen peoples over whom he is tyrant, and who yet 
form the great majority of the human race. 

To-day the Catholic Church counts about 280,000,000 of 
children. By adding the other Christians, Protestants and 
schismatics, of whom many belong to her, we are not far, proba- 
bly, trom 500,000,000. Well, it is the third of the human 
family. If Satan can still call_himself the tyrant of two human 
beings out of three, can we not hope, leaning on the signs 
that we see, that before the new century is over the enemies 
of God will be in the minority? 
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©HE GOSPEL OF MHE FIELDS. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


Ge AVE you ever thought, my friend, 

# Fe As daily you toil and plod 
“k| Through the noisy paths of man, 
How still are the ways of God? 


Have you ever paused in the din 
Of traffic’s insistent cry 
To think of the calm in the cloud, 
Of the peace in your glimpse of sky? 


Go out in the growing fields, 
That quietly yield you meat, 
And‘let them rebuke your noise 
Whose patience is still and sweet. 


They toil their econs—and we, 
Who flutter back to their breast, 

A handful of clamorous clay, 
Forget their silence is best! 
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REFLECTIONS FOR AN ORDINARY CHRISTIAN. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


DEUS CAKITAS EST. 


I. 


HE most awe-full of divine facts is the infinite 
goodness of God. Terrifying, because we must 
ultimately share it, not as recipients only but as 
actual exponents and reflectors of it. 

Et dizi: Vos estis Dit. 

And I have said it: You are as Geds. 

This is the condition of supernaturalization in the other 
life. Heaven without it were a mere Nirvana. It absent, union 
with God would be a fiction. That absence makes, means, and 
spells Hell. 

“We know that we have passed from death to life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not, abideth in death.” 

If I dared to say that we must participate in it in kind, I 
would dare to say we must participate in extent—short of that 
transcendent reality which our lips stutter at when we say 
infinity. 

Oh! human speech, how inadequate to intimate even; oh! 
human mind, how unequal even to reflect a minimized phantasm 
of the shadow of the Infinite Love! We may strain with 
titanic struggles to tear the ligaments that keep us tongue- 
tied, only to find our lips babble out at best the thoughts of a 
child. 

And so we merely say, and let us at least kneeling say: 


God is Love. 


II. 


Lean over the heart of that woman grasping to her bosom 
her dying child—the fruit of her womb, the flesh of her body, 
the blood of her veins. Let the hot iron of her mother-love 
burn into the marrow of your bones; the insanity of her dis- 
tress shrivel you to the very soul. Earth, life—I had said 
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Heaven, but words are vacuous—she would give for love of it, 
with love for it, instantly, cheerfully, madly. 

We have touched one bound, one horizon, of human affec- 
tion: Mother-love. Speech fails, sense fails—there is nothing 
left but sobs. 

Then listen to the Voice that said: 


“ And tf a woman should forget her child, still will I not forget 
you.” 


There is no word of human tenderness, there is no feeling 
of human affection, there is no thought within the conception 
of human capacity—there is naught earthly or created, that 
may, that can, that dare love—speak love, think love, feel love, 
like the Bridegroom of the Canticles, the eternal and infinite 
God. 


III. 


Sorrow, sufferings, trials; phases of what we call life (and 
who knows that what we call pleasures, successes, satisfactions 
bear not the same label to angels’ eyes ?)—are these not only 
excuses for new tendernesses from God? The lineaments of 
His love may be hidden. Faith proclaims them. Sins atoned, 
averted; punishments commuted, glories won—directly, indi- 
rectly ; soon, late; near by, afar off; for ourselves, our friends, 
our community, our race. Who spans God’s reach; who mea- 
sures His glance; who overrules. His purpose; who reads His 
Heart? 

Time turns a few leaves of years. "Twas yesterday. It is 
still to-day above. And has God changed? He loves. Did 
He not love then? Blinded by tears then, we read the page 
awry which now spells golden words, and always love. The 
purposes, the lights, the graces, the means, the results, can we 
know them; shall we judge them? Was anything left out 
that love should do? 

Read. In the Book it is written: 

“My people, is there anything which I should have done, 
and which I have not done?” 

Close the Book. It is all the same: 


God is Love. 
IV. 


He loves all. Ah! there it touches us whose little lives 
are spelt in words, numbered by letters, limited by kin, near- 


. 
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ness, service, reward, circumstance. He loves all. Terrific 
thought; that is what we shall have to learn and to do. 


Vos estis Dit. 
You are as Gods. 


No love, no godliness. No love, no Heaven. No love, no 
happiness. No love, no eternity. 

“He that saith he is in the light and hateth his brother, is 
in darkness even until now.” 

All or none: 

The man that wronged me, 

The man of intolerable deeds, 

The man with gross or vulgar habits, 

The man of poor and despicable circumstances, 

The savage with incredible debasement, 

The sage with impossible arrogance, 

The neighbor with every angle set on edge to mine, 

The stranger with no interest that ever linked to mine, 

The human being in all his shapes and moods and degrees 
of ignorance, selfishness, meannesses, injustices, cruelties, nasti- 
nesses, and obnoxiousness,— 

God loves all. 

We must learn to love. Have we learnt in life? Can we 
learn in death? Shall we learn in a moment? 

Yet God said: 

“ This is my commandment: that you love one another, AS I 
HAVE LOVED YOU.” 

Is it not so, that the most awe-inspiring truth is'the infinite 
goodness of God—which we are called actively to share, or 
for ever to forswear. 
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poor Sir Anthony,” said a contemporary of the 
great Van Dyck, and, gazing upon his portrait, 
one does not wonder that the original was the 
amano + possessor of many fascinations for the fair sex. 
Painted by himself, Van Dyck’s likeness as a young man shows 
a handsome, debonair, courtier-like cavalier, fascinating of 
glance, captivating of air, with all the graces of the followers 
of King Charles; his curling locks pushed away from a broad, 
high forehead —his best feature—his mustachios well trimmed, 
his linen spotlessly white and in the prevailing mode, his cloak 
velvet, his chain of golden links. Such was Sir Anthony, suc- 
cessful, féted, dined, flattered by the English court; the favor- 
ite of the fair queen, Henrietta Maria, knighted by his royal 
patron, King Charles the Martyr. A few years later his por- 
trait shows the likeness of a disappointed man. The gay 
witchery has given place to dreamy sadness; the smiling 
mouth droops at the corners, the eyes gaze into futurity with 
a wondering disappointment in their liquid depths. And yet 
the painter won for himself more than a modicum of success 
as the world counts it. 

Born in Antwerp in 1599, a lad of a peculiarly artistic 
temperament, he was fortunate in the auspices which attended 
the opening of his career in this mundane sphere. Sixteenth- 
century Antwerp was a city eminently fitted to foster a genius 
for the fine arts. The thrifty Flemish bourg was by no means 
given up entirely to the trade which had made it famous. 

The city of Van Balen, Jordaens, Vranck, and of the great 
master of color, Rubens, Antwerp was the home of culture 
and artistic taste. From its Spanish masters it perchance im- 
bibed something of Southern warmth, romance, and grace to 
add to its homely Flemish sturdiness and painstaking, and its 
art of that date shows evidences of cultivation as well as 
natural talent. 

Van Dyck’s people were peculiarly suited to encourage his 
genius. His father—Franz van Dijck—was a silk manufac- 
turer, a wealthy man, inheriting his business from his ances- 
tors, and—since Antwerp was a maritime centre—a man of 
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Poor SiR ANTHONY. 


Van DycK PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 


the world, with the culture and breadth which comes of con- 
tact with men of occupations widely differing from his own. 
His wife, the youthful painter's mother, was a woman of rare 
character. She was moreover, in a purely feminine way, an 
artist of no slight pretensions. Under her skilled fingers the 
needle became a brush, a bit of cloth a canvas, and her 
embroidery was marvellous. A piece preserved to the present 
day in the Antwerp museum shows Susannah and the Elders, 
surrounded by a border of interlacing boughs and leaves, a 
perfect masterpiece of delicate shading. 

Betwec.: mother and son there was the closest sympathy, 
and until he was eight years old the boy scarcely left her 
side, her well stored mind {and artistic taste supplementing 
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the instructions of his tutors.. Had she lived, Anthony’s life 
might have been different, freer from the youthful faults which 
he lived bitterly to repent. His mother was a devout Catho- 
lic, his brother Theodore became canon of the Abbey of St. 
Michel, three of his sisters took the veil in the Beguinage, 
while Anne, his - favorite sister, became a Facontine nun. 
After his mother’s death young Van Dyck devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the study of art, and when but ten years old was 
sent to the studio of Hendrik van Balen, a historical painter of 
mark who had studied under Van Noort. 

Like a bright-hued flower Anthony flourished in the atmos- 
phere of art in which he found himself, rapidly distancing his 
colleagues, and becoming so proficient that even the great 
master Rubens, upon his return from Italy at the very zenith 
of his fame, noticed the aspiring lad and admitted him to 
intimacy when Van Dyck was but fifteen years old. How 
pleasant must have been the hours spent in the magnificent 
Rubens house in quaint old Antwerp! There were gathered 
together the greatest minds of the Flemish bourg, the most 
noted artists, and Van Dyck’s quick perceptions aided him in 
imbibing much useful knowledge from his superior friends. 
Rubens regarded him as his first and favorite pupil, and trusted 
him to prepare the sketches of his paintings from which the 
engraver worked. A copyist must not only be exact in every 
stroke but must be in complete sympathy with the spirit of 
the master whose work he endeavors to reproduce, and Rubens 
must have felt great confidence in the ability and good will of 
his young friend and pupil. 

One day, when Rubens was absent from his studio, two 
of his pupils began a wrestling match, and one of them, 
Diepenbeck, was pushed against a freshly painted picture, 
rubbing out the throat and chin of the principal figure. Con- 
sternation fell upon the merry crowd until one of them pro- 
posed that Van Dyck try to repair the damages. He quickly 
set to work, and restored the flesh tints so well that the boys 
resolved to risk deceiving Rubens. Next morning the great 
master, scrutinizing his picture complacently, remarked: “ This 
throat and chin are by no means the worst piece of work I 
did yesterday.” Upon examining it more closely he detected 
a strange hand, but Van Dyck immediately confessed the 
whole incident, and generous Rubens forgave the offenders, 
pleased with his pupil’s skill. 

When the clever young painter was only nineteen he was 


. 
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enrolled as master in the Guild of St. Luke, Antwerp’s famous 
society of arts and crafts, a great honor for one so young. 
He began to be successful, selling his pictures well. The 
Jesuits—ever ready patrons of arts and sciences—mentioned 
his name especially in their contract with Rubens to decorate 
their church with thirty-nine pictures to be painted by Rubens’ 
pupils and retouched by the master’s hand. 

In a letter dated July 17, 1620, indited by an unknown 
agent of the Earl of Arundel, the writer says: “Van Dyck 
lives with Rubens; his works are beginning to be scarcely less 
esteemed than those of his master”; and shortly after this 
Anthony was invited to visit the English court. While there 
he painted a portrait of James I., the first in a long line of 
ancestral ‘portraits, aristocratic likenesses of princes, nobles, 
scholars, brave men and fair women, so many of which 
canvases are to-day the most priceless heirlooms of the famous 
homes of England. 

Returning from London, Van Dyck went to Haarlem, where 
he visited Franz Hals, the eccentric genius who was always “not 
at home” to visitors. Wishing to play a joke upon him, and 
aware of his peculiarities, Van Dyck represented himself as a 
rich patron desiring a portrait, and Hals was promptly fetched 
from. the neighboring tavern, where he was generally to be 
found worshipping at the shrine of Bacchus. Anthony in- 
formed him that he had but two hours in which to sit for his 
portrait and Hals began to paint with his accustomed skill. 
In less time than that named the portrait was ready and Van 
Dyck éyed it critically. 

“‘Very good, mynheer,” he said patronizingly. “ But this 
painting must be easier than I had thought, since you da it 
so fast. Let me try to paint you, and see what I can do.” 

Hals could not refuse, and handed his brushes and palette 
to the stranger. When the second portrait was finished and 
proved to be as good as the first, a light dawned upon the im- 
petuous little Dutchman. Rushing up to his guest he flung 
his arms about Van Dyck’s neck, crying: ‘‘ The man who can 
do that is either Van Dyck or the devil.” 

In 1622 Van Dyck’s father died, and upon his death-bed 
the pious old man exacted a promise from his son that he 
would paint a picture for the chapel of the Dominican nuns, 
who had nursed him through his last illness. This promise 
Van Dyck redeemed by giving them his marvellous Crucifixion, 
painted after his return from Italy. 
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This is one of the most remarkable of all the artist's paint- 
ings, and is of such rare merit that one wonders that any 
one could have supposed its artist unable to paint religious 


pictures. 
The Crucifixion in the Mechlin Cathedral has been compared 


THE PIETA NOW IN THE ANTWERP MUSEUM. 


frequently to the one at Antwerp, and by many is regarded 
as the greater of the two. A critic says: “ The composition 
is finely balanced and the moment of the Saviour’s death most 
touchingly given. The various forms of sorrow, from the pro- 
found pathos of the Blessed Virgin to the passionate feeling 
of the Magdalen, are admirably characterized. Also the ex- 
pression of the believing centurion on horseback. The drawing 
is fine and the gloomy, harmonious keeping of the whole with 
the sudden darkness has a striking effect.” 

Different in tone is the Antwerp Crucifixion. The chiaro- 
oscuro is fine, the light being managed so that the figure of our 
Lord is the one thing to which everything points, an effect 
of centralization which Van Dyck always had well. The flesh 
tints are marvellous, and upon a rude cross is stretched the 
Saviour of the world, majesty in his features, grace in every 
line of his body. Anatomically this is wonderfully correct, the 
only flaw being in the painting of the arms, which are too 
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much curved, as the weight of the body resting entirely from 
them would have drawn them tense. 

St. Dominic, founder of the order for whose convent the 
picture was painted, stands to the side, his face upturned, his 
hands outspread, as if he were exclaiming at so horrid a deed. 
" Clasping the feet of the crucified Saviour is St. Catherine of 
Siena, mystic bride of Christ, weeping bitterly. An angel turns 
down the fading torch of life, and lovely cherubs hover in the 
clouds, as if awaiting their dying Lord, ‘‘the consummation of 
whose pain was yet the perfection of his victory.” The sub- 
limity of conception, the forceful delicacy of handling, the re- 
finement of feeling displayed in this one painting, place Van 
Dyck in the front rank of religious painters. . 

Van Dyck has frequently been compared to Rubens, to the 
younger man’s detriment. Geniuses so different can scarcely 
be compared. The sphere of both is somewhat the same, but 
each had his virtues, each his faults. Rubens had the fire and 
intensity to grasp.and grapple with the most terrible scenes; 
his color is powerful and brilliant, his handling masterly. Van 
Dyck had none of Rubens’ coarseness, his expression of pro- 
found and intense emotion was elevated and refined. His 
feeling for nature was keen, and his mastery of treatment 
equals Rubens as fully as his correctness of detail surpasses 
and his coloring falls short of him. 

In many of his paintings to-day the coloring seems faulty 
because the red background has unfortunately come through. 
This is caused by his having, at the time of his visit to Italy, 
adopted the then prevailing fashion of painting upon a very dark 
ground, and this caused, also, too heavy tones in the shadows. 

The influence of his Italian studies is apparent in the 
Pieta, now in the Antwerp museum. Depth of coloring he 
learned from Giorgione and Titian, and full and solemn effects 
and dark draperies throw into greater effect the white tones 
of his paintings. The Pze¢d is full of refined feeling and devo- 
tion: the Blessed Virgin, almost dramatic in her grief, is as 
beautiful as some of the high-bred Madonnas of Del Sarto; the 
St. John is an artistic blending of boyishness and intellect, the 
hidden face of the Magdalen serves to heighten the intense 
feeling expressed in her figure, the hovering angel expresses 
worship and pity, while in the figure of the dead Christ there 
is wonderful relaxation. Every line is dead, as it were, and in 
the portrayal there is such majesty that one feels with the 
centurion: “Surely this man was the Son of God!” 
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THE MysTICAL MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE (BUCKINGHAM PALACE). 


Among the most famous of Van Dyck’s religious paintings 
are two of the Blessed Virgin and Holy Child, a favorite sub- 
ject with him. In one, now in Buckingham Palace, the “ Mys- 
tic Marriage of St. Catherine,” the Blessed Virgin holds a 
wreath of roses for the fair bride of her Son, and gazes lov- 
ingly at the Divine Child, who is about to place the nuptial 
ring upon the finger of the saint. The latter, leaning upon 
her wheel and holding the palm branch of martyrdom, is a 
. graceful figure, though not so markedly so as is the Blessed 
Virgin, whose delicate, pensive face is among the painter’s 
best Madonnas. Not so beautiful is it, however, as the famous 
Our Lady in the Brera at Milan. With the baby Our Lord 
in her arms she is enthroned above St. Anthony, who, in cowl 
and gown, kneels adoringly before his Lord. There is a sub- 
tle sympathy about this picture, a refinement in the lines, a 
naturalness in the manner in which the baby pats St. Anthony’s 
face, a high-bred reserve in the very pose of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, a graceful dignity in her aristocratic features—those of 
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the artist’s wife, a lady of the noble Scottish family of Ruth- 


ven, She is very different from the Raffaelesque Madonna of © 


the “ Holy Family” in the Munich gallery, or the beautiful 
maiden of the ‘‘ Madonna, Child and Donators,” in the Louvre. 
The Virgin in the last named is said to have been painted 
from an early sweetheart of Van Dyck’s, one Anna van Ophem, 
of Saventhem, “ Mistress of the Infanta Isabella's Hounds,” 
and the male and female figures are said to have been taken 
from the parents of Van Dyck’s inamorata. This painting is 
the more interesting because it is regarded as the one which 
marks the transition of the artist from a religious to a portrait 
painter, in which last ré/e he made his greatest reputation. 

Before Sir Anthony visited Italy he had painted a few por- 
traits, but while in that land of flowers and sunshine he was 
influenced largely by Titian, the world’s greatest portrait 
painter. The young Dutchman painted worthy portraits of 
Brignole, Balbi, Spinola, Pallavicino, and, as a result of a visit 
to the cardinal’s hospitable mansion, a superb likeness of Car- 
dinal Bentivolio, a picture showing that perfection of coloring 
and marvellous insight into the characteristics of the sitter 
which made Van Dyck’s portraits famous. 

From this time on the painter devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to portraits, and executed likenesses of infantas of 
Spain, princes of France, royalty of England, bishops, abbés, 
and a most interesting series of his fellow-artists. These last 
are among his best works. Many of them were engraved by 
Van dtr Enden, many more etched by the artist’s own hand, 
and as an etcher he shows the same fine traits which he has 
as a painter, delicacy and precision, wedded to ease of action. 
Into many of his pictures of the great worldly motives may 
have entered. The “almighty dollar’’ was as needful in those 
days as now, especially to one of Van Dyck’s luxurious habits, 
and he could scarcely paint an unflattering portrait of a man 
who would pay unlimited /zsto/es for it, if he liked it! Conse- 


quently, the artist’s royal portraits must be taken “cum grano | 


salis” as likenesses, though as works of art they are superb. 
No such motives could influence him with his fellow-artists— 
men of his own class, devoted to art for art’s sake, and to 
truth for the sake of art. Here his genius was untrammelled. 
The sitters were his friends, men of sense and artistic spirit, 
and their portraits are sympathetic and life-like. One of the 
most remarkable of Van Dyck's portraits of men is that of 
Mynheer Van der. Geest, an art-lover and patron. The 
painting, erroneously marked “ Portrait of Gevartius,” is now 
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MYNHEER VAN DER GEEST, AN ART-LOVER. 


in the National Gallery, London, and combines the luminous 
coloring of Rubens and Titian’s humanity with Van Dyck’s 
truthful and refined observance of forms. The Dutch mynheer 
is represented upon a dark background, against which his 
s strong-featured face, with its deep-set éyes, its dome-like fore- 
head, its full, rather humorous mouth stand out in strong relief, 

A contrast to this still picture, whose only action is in the 
expressiveness of the life-like features, is the fine equestrian 
portrait of Sefior Francisco de Moncado, Marquis of Aytona, 
generalissimo of the Spanish forces in ‘the Netherlands. Van 
Dyck greatly admired Velasquez, and it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the great Spaniard may have in- 
fluenced him at some time during his continental travels. 
One seems to detect in this equestrian portrait a soupcon of 
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the style of Velasquez, though Van Dyck’s portraits are done 
always in his own peculiar manner. This particular painting 
is his finest equestrian portrait; indeed, by many it is deemed 
the finest in the world ever painted by any artist. It is espe- 
cially remarkable for its chiaro-oscuro, its action and a certain 
proud repose very attractive and quite in keeping with the 
Spanish character. 

In full armor the marquis is seated upon a fiery gray 
charger, a spirited fellow who arches his proud neck and 
seems ready to step over the frame, so keenly alive is he. 
Much of the picture is in the shadow, serving to throw into 
bolder relief the aristocratic, haughty features of the generalis. 
simo, who, baton in hand, gazes straight before him. 

Van Dyck's spirit was rather prone to rise upon short 


SENOR FRANCISCO DE MoNcaDO, MARQUIS OF AYTONA. 
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notice, and he did not readily brook anything which his proud 
nature construed into a slight. The story is told of him that 
at one time he was sent for to paint the portrait of a French 
bishop, as to whom nothing is known but that his Christian 
name was Anthony and that he was very corpulent. 

Van Dyck was always exacting as to little attentions, and 
was displeased when he saw that there was no servant ready 
to wait upon him, adjust his easel, and hand him his tools. 
He sat still and waited. 

‘‘ Make haste!” cried the bishop, somewhat irritated. ‘‘ Do 
you want me to get your tools for you?” 

‘‘From the absence of your servants I supposed you wished 
to reserve that honor for yourself,” said naughty Anthony, dis- 
respectfully. 

The bishop rose to dismiss the insolent layman, saying: 
“Anthony, Anthony, you are a little creature, but you contain 
plenty of venom!” 

To this Van Dyck wickedly replied: “ Anthony, Anthony, 
you are big enough, but, like the cinnamon-tree, the outside is 
the best part of you!’’—a fair sample of the would-be wit of 
the day. 

Van Dyck’s visit to England, in 1632, seems to have been 
at the instigation of the Earl of Arundel, that delightful 
nobleman whom Evelyn calls “the great Mzcenas of all 
politer arts and the boundless amasser of antiquities.” He 
was the devoted friend of the king, whose love for the fine 
arts was great and whose knowledge of them was only as 
wonderful as was his ignorance of political craft. The earl 
soon brought Sir Anthony to the notice of his royal master, 
and, knighted by the king, a favorite with the queen, Van 
Dyck became the lion of the hour. His manners were courtly ; 
he was handsome, talented, with a charm which endeared him 
to old and young. In his black velvet suits, which style of 
dress he much affected, his pointed lace collars, his curly 
blonde hair brushed and tied with ribbon, he became the 
fashion; so much so that collars and beards cut in the pointed 
style were named from him, and the nobility vied with royalty 
to be painted by the skilled hand of the Flemish painter. 

Fair women he painted well. Though not idealizing them, 
he showed none of Rubens’ grossness; but his feminine por- 
traits are by no means equal to his pictures of men, and not 
so fancifully charming as Gainsborough’s grandes dames. A 
fair example of Van Dyck’s skill in this line is seen in his 
famous “ Lady in the Black Gown,” a most striking painting. 
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FAIR WOMEN HE PAINTED WELL. 


Very erect, stately, well groomed is the velvet-gowned dame, 
with her ropes of pearls, her lace frills, her collar cut in the 
prevailing Van Dyck points. Her face—like those in so many 
“of the artist’s portraits—is aristocratic, interesting, attractive . 
rather than pretty, and the effect of the striking figure against 
the dull reds of the background is in marvellously good taste. 
Very noticeable are the hands, peculiarly slender and artistic, 
and it is said to be an eccentricity of the artist to introduce 
into his portraits such hands (copies of his own, of which he 
was rather vain) whether the painting was of knight, warrior, 
court-dame, or child. 

As a painter of children Van Dyck is equalled by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds only, and his most noted paintings of the 
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little folks—those of the children of Charles I.—are absolutely 
charming. There are many of these portraits, all different but 
all well-nigh perfect. The one in the picture gallery at Turin 
shows Prince Charles in a gorgeous scarlet robe, Princess Mary 
in white satin, and tiny Prince James in a quaint little robe of 
blue silk,-all standing in charming attitudes, with a splendid 
big dog beside them. In the painting in the Dresden Gallery 
the children are older and they are attended by two dear little 
King Charles spaniels; but the picture is equally charming. 
There is about the little faces an air of high-bred innocence 
exceedingly attractive, and the grouping is uncommonly good 
—that, as a rule, not being one of Van Dyck’s best points. 


~ 


As A PAINTER OF CHILDREN VAN DYCK IS EQUALLED ONLY BY 
Str JosHUA REYNOLDs, 


The striking features and marked personality of King 
Charles I. readily lent themselves to the artist’s skill, and none 
of Van Dyck's portraits is so justly famous as those of the. 
martyr king. There was expended upon them not only the 
utmost skill of the artist, incited thereto by the honor of 
painting royalty, and gratitude for the princely favors showered 


~ 
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PORTRAIT OF KING CHARLES. 


upon him by his royal master, but they were painted con 
amore. Sir Anthony loved the king with that intense devo- 
tion which the Stuarts seem ever to have inspired, and his 
portraits of the little-understood monarch show deep insight 
into the character of the noble but ill-fated king. In his face, 
as Van Dyck portrayed it, there is—combined with the fine 
nobility, the pardonable pride of birth, the unmistakable air of 
breeding found in all the king’s likenesses—a sorrowful dignity, 
a brooding melancholy, a hint of troubled foreboding for the 
future; this last so marked that upon first seeing one of Van 
Dyck’s portraits of King Charles, Bernini said: “ Ecco! il volto 
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funesto!"’—a speech well-nigh prophetic when one recalls the 
poor king’s melancholy fate. 

In the magnificent portrait in the gallery at Dresden the 
king, robed in velvet, with his royal insignia, his elegant point 
laces, his dark, curling, cavalier locks in artistic and becoming 
confusion, looks proudly but mournfully from out the picture, 
every inch a king.. So flawless seems the picture that one 
feels the artist was one who, 


“ Poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest.” 


A writer says that there can be little doubt that the passion- 
ate attachment in which King Charles I. was held by so many 
of the people of England, for so many years after his death, 
was fostered by the portraits of him painted by his devoted 
servant, Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 

The misfortunes of his royal master preyed upon the ar- 
tist's mind. He had been severely mortified that upon grounds 
of expense the king was unable to decorate the walls of the 
superb banqueting hall at Whitehall, for which Van Dyck had 
submitted sketches, and the disappointment had a bad effect 
upon his health. He went to Antwerp in the endeavor to re- 
cuperate, and hearing that Louis XIII. was planning to adorn 
the Louvre with mural paintings, he hurried to Paris, only to 
find that Poussin. had forestalled him. Returning to England, 
the victim of the gout, his health rapidly became worse. All 
London was in a state of fierce discontent. The queen, Hen- 
rietta Maria, was compelled to flee to France, Parliamentarians 
laying to her “‘ Popish” influence the king’s too great leniency 
toward his Catholic subjects. Hampton Court, that ideal 
palace where Van Dyck had spent so many delightful hours 
with his royal patron, was closed, and the king and Duke of 
York compelled to flee to York, still loyal. In May poor 
Strafford, one of Sir Anthony’s closest friends and one of the 
greatest men of the age, was sacrificed to popular prejudice, 
expiating upon the scaffold those so-called offences against 
the fetich—the English Constitution—-which his devotion to 
his sovereign had induced. 

From the shock of his death Van Dyck never rallied. Life 
in England amidst the embroilments of the sullen Parliamen- 
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tarians was little worth living to the Catholics of the day, and, 
fretted 
“’Neath the load 
Of petty cares, which gall great hearts the most,” 


unable to combat disease, the great painter expired on the 
oth of December, 1641, at the early age of forty-two. 

He had many faults, but his death was a good one, and 
his will showed a disposition to atone for the errors of his 
life. After providing for his wife and daughter, he left money 
to charity, for Masses, to his sister the Beguine nun, and for 
the support of an illegitimate child, whom he had never neg- 
lected. In spite of his apparently successful life he died a 
disappointed man. 

“All praise the likeness by his skill portrayed,” and as a 
portrait painter Van Dyck is scarcely excelled. Yet this did 
not satisfy him, and his ambition to paint more original works 
was largely ungratified, since his historical and religious paint- 
ings were never popular in his own day, however much they 
may have added with posterity to the fame of “ Poor Sir 
Anthony.” 
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SOME LOST MANUSCRIPT TREASURES. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


ss HITTIER says: “Of all sad words of tongue or 
We pen, the saddest are these, ‘It might have: 
been.’” We may apply the words in a sense 
not meant by the poet, by saying that one of, 


mr waAS the greatest losses the world has known are 
not the sep which might have been, and which, if we had 
had them, might not have proved so precious; but rather the 
things that have been and are not. Chief among these are the 
manuscript writings and poems which are known to have ex- 
isted in past ages, but which are now irrevocably lost 

Many believe that we have not got all the Sacred Scriptures 
that were written. It is certain that we have all that it was neces- 
sary for us to have; but nevertheless the belief seems general 
that certain epistles of the Apostles were lost. All down, the 
ages, from most ancient times to the present day, numerous 
valuable manuscripts have been destroyed either by accident, care 
lessness, or ignorance; in many instances also by malice. The 
Reformation saw the monasteries plundered of half their liter- 
ary treasures—manuscripts that generations of monks had 
spent time and labor in producing. Going back to ancient 
times, we find a great deal of classic literature that has dis- 
appeared. In the time of Aristophanes, the Greek comedian, 
two thousand ‘dramas had been written; only forty-two of 
them are now extant. Aischylus is known to have written 
seventy plays; only seven have come down to us, The same 
number of Sophocles’ writings have been preserved out of 
over a hundred that he wrote. Menander, one of the greatest 
of comic writers, wrote innumerable plays; hardly a scrap of 
his writings is ours at the present time. In the few lines we 
possess there is such undoubted genius that Goethe said he 
would gladly have given half the Roman poetry extant for a 
single play of Menander. Of the writings of Sappho, the 
greatest of lyrical poets, only two odes and a few lines of 
fragmentary poetry are left. The hymns and dirges of Pindar, 
and the songs of Alczus and Ibycus, have utterly perished, 
although the most cultivated men and women of their day 
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delighted in their poetry. Only a few odes and stanzas have 
been preserved for our use. The father of Roman poetry, so 
called, was Ennius, and as late as the thirteenth century a 
complete copy of his poetry was in existence; now almost 
nothing of it remains. 

Of the great tragedians only half a dozen words are left of 
the “ Thyestes”’ of Varius, which Quintilian said was the great- 
est tragedy of ancient Greece; and two lines are all that is 
left of Ovid’s “‘ Medea.” 

Many of these priceless manuscripts were lost in the invasion 
of Europe by the Goths and Vandals, and some were burned in 
the successive fires at Alexandria. When Julius Cesar laid 
siege to Alexandria a library of four hundred thousand manu- 
scripts, collected by the Ptolemys, was destroyed by fire. A 
library in the same city, called the Serapeum, and given by 
Mark Antony to Cleopatra, was lost in the same way during 
the reign of Theodosius, when the Christians stormed the tem 
ple of Jupiter. Later a new library of seven hundred thou- 
sand manuscripts was established in Alexandria, but it would 
seem as if the city were peculiarly unfortunate, for in 640 
A. D. the Saracens, under the Caliph Omar, invaded Alexan- 
dria. The caliph reasoned that “if these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the book of God, they are useless, and need 
not be preserved; if they disagree, they ought to be de- 
stroyed”; so he burned the beautiful library, and sent the 
manuscripts to heat the four thousand public baths. It is said to 
have taken nearly a year to thus use up all these treasures of 
literature. 

At Cremona, in 1569, twelve thousand books printed in 
Hebrew were burned; and the same fate befell five thousand 
copies of the Koran at the taking of Granada, by order of 
Cardinal Ximenes. There is a story that in the Middle Ages a 
merchant bought two handsome libraries for forty shillings and 
used them as waste-paper; while ‘manuscripts taken by force 
from the monasteries were used to light candles, clean boots, 
and stop up the cracks in broken windows and doors. 

Coming down to later times, the great fire of London in 1666 
destroyed many manuscripts of the Elizabethan era; and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a servant of Warburton 
took a number of celebrated plays of Massinger, Ford, George 
Chapman, Robert Greene, and others to light fires and make 
into paper frills for pies. It is even said that three plays of 
Shakspere—“* Duke Humphrey,” and Henry I. and II.—per- 
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ished in this way. The last six books of Spenser's “ Faerie 
Queene” were lost by one of his servants when travelling from 
Ireland to England.. Many of the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and the Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, which 
are said to have filled several volumes, have disappeared. 

By far one of the greatest losses to book-lovers is Thomas 
Heywood’s “ Lives of the Poets.” Heywood was an English 
dramatist and writer, a contemporary of Shakspere and a 
friend of his and of the men of his time, and it seems quite 
certain that if we had this book it would throw much light on 
Shakspere’s early life and antecedents. Cases are also on 
record where great authors have destroyed one or more of 
their own works, under the influence of caprice or temper. 
Pop2, at the advice of Lord Bolingbroke, burnt a book of his 
on the “ Immortality of the Soul.” 

George Crabbe destroyed several of his prose works be- 
cause a friend told him a treatise on botany ought to have 
been written in Latin and not in English. This was too much 
for the temper of Crabbe, who forthwith proceeded to make 
way with books that had cost him years of hard work. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne burned a number of his earlier writ- 
ings, which we would fain wish he had left for us. The French 
writer Molitre had almost finished a translation of “ Lucre- 
tius” when his hair-dresser took some leaves of the MS. for 
curl-papers to beautify his wig. This threw Moliére into such 
a transport of rage that he pitched the whole manuscript into 
the fire. 

The gentle Sir Isaac Newton met with a somewhat similar 
loss. A pet dog named Diamond upset a lighted candle on 
his study table, and a number of valuable writings were de- 
stroyed. Newton, with more fortitude than Moliére, merely 
shook his finger at the dog and said: “Ah, Diamond, Dia- 
mond, thou little knowest what damage thou has done.” 

Turning now to the Scriptures, we find that in Acts xix. 19 
St. Luke gives us an account of the Ephesians who brought 
their books together and burned them in the sight of all 
present. The loss in money amounted to 50,000 pieces of sil- 
ver, or $90000. These Ephesians, before they were converted 
by the preaching of St. Paul, were steeped in superstition and 
in heathen practices, of which the burnt writings were a record: 
Devil worship, serpent and sun worship, astrological and chemi- 
cal practices, symbols and charms against all evil, and particu- 
larly the evil eye, were some of the subjects of their treatises. 
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They derived their arts of necromancy from the Egyptians 
and Persians. Their books were in the form of small parch- 
ment scrolls, and the Ephesians carried them wherever they 
went. 

In a glass case in the British Museum is a little heap of 
scorched leaves, all that is left of the Cotton MSS., destroyed 
by fire in 1731 at Ashburnham House, Westminster. 

Other disastrous fires, where much valuable literature was 
burned, were two great fires at Moscow in 1547 and 1739, and 
the burning of the Strassburg library during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. In the latter many priceless works were destroyed. 
Among others were the first printed Protestant Bible and records 
of the lawsuit between Gutenberg and his partners, which set- 
tled the question as to whether he did or did not invent the 
art of printing. 

The forces of nature have also destroyed many valuable books 
and manuscripts. In one of the libraries attached to a great 
English cathedral a pane of glass was broken in a window near 
the shelves, and some ivy came through the opening and grew 
and grew over the books, drawing in water whenever it rained, 
which soaked the leaves and ruined many valuable books be- 
fore the harm was discovered. 

In another library the rain came in through a sky-light and 
nearly destroyed some rare editions of Caxton and other early 
English writers; one of these books, in spite of its damaged 
condition, sold for one thousand dollars. 

Damp also injures books, causing mildew and making the 
paper rot and crumble away when touched. 

There are records of countless manuscripts lost at sea or cap- 
tured by pirates. In 1600 there died one Vincentio Pinelli, who 
owned what was then considered the most magnificent library in 
the world. A London bookseller purchased the whole collection, 
which had been in process of formation for many decades. There 
were manuscripts dating from the eleventh century, and rare 
works in Greek, Latin, and Italian. The book-buyer chartered 
three vessels for these treasures, to bring them to London. One 
of these ships was captured by pirates, who threw all the books 
into the sea; the other two escaped unhurt. 

In 1698 a Dutchman named Hudde went to China dressed 
as a mandarin. He must have been a very clever mimic, for 
he travelled thirty years through the empire without being dis- 
covered or suspected, and during that time collected manuscripts 
and books of great value. Finally he put them all in a ship 
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to convey them home; but the vessel foundered, and every 
single MS. was lost. 

Perhaps the most exasperating method in which great 
literary works have been lost to us is through ignorance. 
Fire and flood and shipwreck are natural events in the his- 
tory of the world, and usually are not preventable; but to see 
the labor of years, the manuscripts and books that have been 
so carefully preserved, destroyed in a few moments by dense 
ignorance, is trying indeed. Some such instances are on 
record. 

A copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with fine wood-cuts, 
worth at least two thousand dollars, was used to light the fire 
in the French Protestant Church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, about the year 1860. Prior to the French Revolu- 
tion a valuable first edition of the Golden Legend was used to 
light a librarian’s fire. A shoemaker of London, John Bagford 
by name, spent a life-time in collecting title-pages, which he 
tore out and mounted all together in book-form. He collected 
about twenty-five thousand title-pages in all. This collection, 
in sixty folio volumes, is now in the British Museum. Bagford 
gave as his reason for such wanton mutilation that he was 
collecting data to write a history of printing; which, by the 
way, he never wrote. 

We would certainly think that in the present age an Eng- 
lish-chancellor of the exchequer would have some idea of the 
literary value of old manuscripts and records; but in 1840 a col- 
lector of antiquities found out the contrary, to his own profit. 
He was buying some soles of a fish-monger in old Hungerford 
Market, Yarmouth, and noticed that the fish-monger wrapped 
the soles in some stiff paper torn from a book at his side. 
The antiquarian went home, and on unwrapping the fish dis- 
covered the paper bore the signatures of Lauderdale, Godolphin, 
Ashley, and Sunderland. The wrapper proved to be a bill for 
feeding prisoners in the Tower in the reign of James II,, 
and the signatures were those of James II.’s ministers. Much 
excited, the antiquarian hurried back to the fish-monger, and 
by judicious and careful inquiry discovered the man had a 
quantity of similar paper, ten tons in all, which he had bought 
at seven pounds a-ton at Somerset House. 

The antiquarian secured more of the pape: and found ac- 
counts of the exchequer office in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., wardrobe accounts of Queen Anne, a trea- 
tise on the Eucharist written by Edward VI., and another on 
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the Order of the Garter in the handwriting of Queen Eliza- 
beth, besides numerous other valuable papers dating from 
Henry VII. to George III. Little by little the antiquarian 
acquired all the paper he could, when the secret leaked out, 
and the government woke up to a sense of what they had lost. 
The public demanded an inquiry; but by this time the papers 
were lost, destroyed, or scattered. ; 

In our own day a great deal has been said about the Catholic 
Lady Burton having destroyed her husband’s MS. translation 
from the Arabic of the “Scented Garden.” She was offered. six 
thousand guineas for the work, and at a time when she greatly 
needed the money, but, actuated by the highest motives, she 
burned the whole MS. The literary world heaped a storm of 
abuse on her head, and termed her act vandalism; but all right- 
thinking people who know what the “Scented Garden” was 
must ever commend her for conscientious and loyal obedience 
to the right. It was a case where a lost MS. of a certain 
literary value might better remain for ever lost. 
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A BEACON. 


Whose ends you cannot see; 
Let life’s deep, frustrate moments 
Blest crucifixions be— 
So may the Love-sent trinity 
Of gall and nail and thorn 
Show the aspiring spirit . 
Its resurrection morn. 
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ENTOMBMENT, BETTER THAN OTHER METHODS, HAS MET THE DEMANDS OF AFFECTION. 


THE CREMATION MOVEMENT IS ANTI-CATHOLIC. 


BY JAMES P. MURPHY. 


RECENT Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop of 

Montreal, recalling to his flock the severe man- 

ner in which the Catholic Church forbids crema- 

tion as a ‘normal means of disposing of the 
aay dead, is timely inasmuch as it coincides with a 
anand of an attempt to spread and popularize this treat- 
ment of the human body when the soul has left it. 

Along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and about New 
Orleans in particular, efforts are being made to win the public 
to look with sympathy on this “progressive” idea. In those 
regions the soil is low-lying and subject to inundation. Inhu- 
mation, or interment below the surface of the ground, is prac- 
tically out of the question. Bodies are consequently buried 
above ground. “Burn them; destroy them by fire,” say the 
zealous advocates of cremation. But the people of New Or- 
leans turn a deaf ear. They will have none of this expedient, 
which they consider an offence to reverent and tender senti- 
ment. What amazes them, however, is the zeal of the outsider 
in persisting to almost force cremation upon them. What may 
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be the ulterior explanation of this strange zeal it will be the 
purpose of this article to examine, 


THE QUESTION OF HYGIENE, 


It may be noted that while the consensus of the human 
race is against cremation, the Catholic Church alone takes up 
a positive and vigorous attitude in the matter. No other body ‘ 
in the community seems able to formulate a definite and con- 
crete policy in its regard. Thus Dr. Potter, the Episcopalian 
Bishop of New York, in reply to a circular of the President 
of the United States Cremation Company requesting an ex- 
pression of his views on cremation, writes: “I beg to say that 
I have no prejudice unfavorable to cremation, and indeed, in 
view of the curiously inadequate and singularly unintelligent 
arguments, attacks, and denunciations which have been em- 
ployed by those who are hostile to it, I have been rather dis- 
posed to sympathize with those who are seeking to introduce 
it. But the argument of most effect in its behalf is one which 
must be made by scientific men, and especially by physicians. 
I wait to hear more explicitly and more fully from these, for 
when it can be shown that any such plan best conduces to 
the health and well-being of large communities, it will be likely 
to find general acceptance.” 

Here we have the somewhat singular case of one who 
knows of no definite and convincing argument in favor of 
cremation, but who is inclined to sympathize with the move- 
ment in favor of it merely because it is the object of 
attack and obloquy. The argument in its behalf, hinted at as 
possibly destined later on to be furnished by scientific men, 
and especially by physicians, is apparently the question of 
hygiene. This point, in fact, is the only one that has ever 
been held up as a valid argument in favor of cremation. 

Inhumation of bodies, it is said, is liable to be injurious to 
the health of those living near the place of interment. But 
even this does not make necessarily for cremation, against 
which there are objections of a doubly serious character. Cre- 
mation is not the alternative of inhumation, nor is it by any 
means the natural remedy where conditions unhygienic or 
otherwise objectionable would follow burial in the ground. 

At New Orleans they have the obvious solution of the 
problem in entombment, and the cemeteries of that city are 
amongst the most beautiful and interesting in the world. 
The Campo Santo at the Basilica of St. Lawrence outside the 
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SANITARY ENTOMBMENT IN GREENWOOD CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS, 


walls of Rome, which was begun by Pope Gregory XVI. and 
completed by Pius IX., and is one of the most perfect of its 
kind in existence, furnishes primary and ample accommodations 
for entombment. On this subject the Rev. Charles R. Treat, 
who has studied the matter most exhaustively, has the follow- 
ing remarks to make: “Better than any other method of dis- 
posing of the dead that has ever been devised, entombment 
has met the demand of affection. Never has any other mode 
so commended itself to men as this. There may have been at 
times a general adoption of cremation, at times a general 
prevalence of earth-burial; but the one has not long satisfied 
the sorrowing survivors, and the other has owed its beginning 
and continuance to the apparent absence of alternative. 
Wherever the living have been able, and the dead have been 
dearly loved or highly esteemed, the tendency to entomb and 
not to bury has been constantly manifested. To call atten- 
tion to this tendency is enough to prove it, so easily accessi- 
ble is the evidence and so familiar is its operation in the 
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human heart. The most natural reference will be first to the 
Mausoleum, the tomb of Mausolus, that was erected by his 
sorrowing queen, Artemisia, at Halicarnassus, upon the Aigean’s 
eastern shore; and that became at once one of the few great 
wonders of the ancient world. This was intended to do honor 
to the loved and.illustrious dead; and this it did, as no grave 
or pyre could do. This was also intended to protect the life- 
less form from ruthless robbery and reckless profanation, and 
it performed this task so well that for near two thousand years 
no human eye beheld the mortal part of Mausolus and no 
human hand disturbed its rest. Ata far earlier time Abraham, 
the Father of the Faithful, while he illustrated this tendency 
to entomb the dead, also offered an influential example to all 
who would do him reverence, as, in the hour of his great sor- 
row, he sought the seclusion and the security of Machpelah’s 
cave for the last resting-place of his beloved wife. There he 
buried Sarah; there he and his son and his son’s son and 
their wives were all laid to rest, and the place of their repose 
has not been violated even at this distant day. To this con- 
stant tendency constant testimony is borne by the massive 
and magnificent tombs in which India abounds, the tombs and 
pyramids that make marvellous the land of the Nile, the 
tombs that stand thick upon the Appian Way and that rose 
superb upon the Tiber’s shore, the modern use to which the 
Pantheon is put, the Pantheon at Paris and the Crypt of the 
Invalides, the Abbey of Westminster matchless in memorials, 
the sepulchres within the hills that gird Jerusalem, and the 
sepulchre in which the Nazarene was gently laid when His 
agony was ended. That entombment can be made sanitary is 
evident from the fact that, in countless instances, in many 
lands and through long periods of time, it has been made sani- 
tary by the ingenuity of man or by unassiSted nature; and it 
is also evident from the fact that decomposition and disease 
germs are the dangers to be guarded against, and that against 
these both ancient and modern science have been able to 
guard.” 

On the one hand, human reason refuses to see in the 
corpse an abnormal condition of the body, and refuses to 
despoil it of the human dignity that previously belonged to it. 
On the other, the light of faith reveals therein an expiatory 
chastisement, and the teaching of the church regarding the 
origin, duty, and destiny of the human body in life and death, 
in time and eternity, stamps upon the corpse a mark of nobil- 
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ity which renders it in some degree a participator in the spiri- 
tuality and immortality, and even in the holiness and benedic- 
tion, that are the lot of the soul. 


THE SENSE OF THE LITURGY. 


Touching and interesting in the extreme were the funeral 
rites lavished on the bodies of the early Christians, as we learn 
from St. Augustine’s work on Care to be Given to the Dead. 
The liturgy of the church is one solemn profession that the | 
corpse of the faithful departed is sacred and inviolable in her 
eyes. In accordance with the full ceremonial the clergy are 
instructed to go processionally to receive the body. The priest 
must sprinkle holy water on it, and, having recited the De 
Profundis, must intone that antiphon of most comforting hope 
which recalls that a day will come in which that body, humbled 
now by death, will return alive and will exult in its God. 
Then, with the accompaniment of psalmody and of waxen 
lights, the body is to be brought to the sacred edifice. Here 
prayer is made that the eternal peace of the Lord be ac- 
corded to the departed, and on the completion of the obsequies 
the minister of the church accompanies the body to the 
tomb, invoking on it the blessing of the Lord and praying 
that an angel may be sent to guard it. When he finally leaves 
the scene of sepulture the joyous hope of the resurrection of 
the body is recalled in the antiphon, “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” 

The day of burial itself is called in church liturgy dies 
depositionis, the day when the body is consigned in temporary 
deposit to the tomb, and the imagery is evoked which repre- 
sents the earth as a maternal womb receiving the body and 
covering it with its mantle of mercy. Furthermore, in all the 
prayers that are recited in the office for the dead and in all 
the inscriptional records of the church the buried body is re- 
ferred to as a sleeper—a sleeper who will repose for a given 
period, to the hour, namely, when, awakened by the. sound of 
the omnipotent word, he will revive to new and eternal life. 
St. Jerome, on this account, speaks of the dead as the “ sleepers 
who will one day revive.” The very name of cemetery, given 
to the place of sepulture, in its Greek original (coimeterion) 
means a place to sleep. And as a dormitory signifies a place 
where those who seek rest are not dead, so the word cemetery 
should recall that bodies therein laid will one day return to life 
and animation. 
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ADVOCATES OF CREMATION INIMICAL TO THE CHURCH. 


The whole sentiment of the Catholic Church, it will thus be 
seen, must necessarily and a priori be opposed to the idea of 
cremation. This fact is fully realized by the zealous advocates 
of the combustion of dead bodies, and their published litera- 
ture on the subject is for the most part less an array of argu- 
ment than a blind attack on the Catholic Church. Thus, Mr. 
Louis Lange, President of the United States Cremation Company, 
gives vent to the following: “There are no crematories in 
Russia, Spain, Prussia, and Turkey. There State and Church 
sleep in twin cradles. If the pope of Rome could have his 
way, there would be no crematory in Italy; now there are 
twenty-seven (one in the holy city) because the king wants 
what the pope wants not; and above the sounds of discord 
between temporal and spiritual power the voice of the people 
is heard: ‘We are Catholics, but we want to be cremated.’ 
Says the state: ‘So be it.’ Says the pope: ‘You go without 
my blessing’’’—and more conversation of the like inane and, 
as will be seen, utterly groundless character. 

The same writer elsewhere says: “The Archbishop of 
Santiago de Cuba could easily tell under what particular dis- 
pensation during the Spanish-American War many hundreds of 
dead Catholic Spaniards were cremated in very rough fashion 
in a consecrated cemetery of the city. Upon inquiry Generab 
Leonard Wood wrote that religious services were held over 
these bodies.” Needless to say, if the writer had really been 
searching for truth and not merely seeking to spread malign 
misrepresentations regarding the Catholic Church, he would 
readily have found authoritative information to the effect that 
under stress of major force, such as in times of war or pesti- 
lence, the church makes no objection to combustion or other 
expeditious means of disposing of human remains that may 
become a danger to the rest of the community. 

Mr. Lange finally pens the following highly instructive 
sentence: “It seems, therefore, as if we were indebted to the 
Freemasons of Italy, pronounced opponents of the Catholic 
Church, for a good share of its ill will towards cremation in 
this country.” The president of the United States Cremation 
Company deserves the thanks of Catholics for this statement, 
faulty as it is in the logic of the facts. He admits a co-rela- 
tion between religion, Freemasonry, and cremation that it will 
be well for Catholics never to lose sight of. 
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As a matter of fact the Civi/ta Cattolica and other organs 
of Catholic opinion in Italy have over and over again affirmed 
that the attempt to introduce cremation in our time is primarily 
and above all things a blow aimed at the Catholic Church by 
the Freemasons, who hold the conviction that having once dis- 
sipated the profound reverence and piety of Catholics towards 
the dead they will more easily sap the faith in an eternal life 
and strike at the very roots of religion. 

In the Rivista della Massoneria Italiana (Italian Masonic 
Review), published February 16, 1874, in Rome, “with the 
written permission of the most potent grand master,” we read 
the following words: “The key-stone of the entire system 
which is opposed to Masonry was, and is, that ascetic and 
transcendental sentiment which transports men beyond the ex- 
isting world, makes them regard themselves as travellers of 
very brief sojourn on this earth, and induces them to sacrifice 
everything in order to acquire felicity in a life which would 
begin in the cemeteries. This whole theory must be destroyed 
by the hammer of Freemasonry.” 

And how is the destruction to be effected? Above all by 
nullifying the religious character of cemeteries and by inducing 
municipal councils to adopt the cremation of corpses. This, 
in fact, is the very proposal that we read in the following num. 
ber of the Jtalian Masonic Review. It states that by a unani- 
mous vote, on May 26, 1874, of the representatives of the 
Masonic lodges of Italy and of the Italian colonies, assembled 
in the Valley of the Tiber at the Orient of Rome, it was re- 
solved that: ‘Italian Freemasonry emits the desire that ceme- 
teries become exclusively civil, without distinction of belief or 
rite, and proposes to urge upon municipal councils the use of 
cremation in substitution of interment. It therefore recom- 
mends this resolution to all lodges and to each and every 
brother.” When the cemetery should be divested of its quality 
of sacred place, and cremation substituted for interment, the 
Christian burial-ground would be a thing of the past, and the 
“ascetic and transcendental” sentiments of religion would 
cease to grate upon the sensitive nerves of the Masons—such 
would seem to be the reasoning. 

The Italian legislation, dominated as it has been for thirty 
years by the Freemasons, was naturally the willing tool of the 
sect. As far back as April, 1873, when the Senate was discuss- 
ing the new sanitary code, the following article, 185 of chap- 
ter i, under the heading Cemeteries, was passed: ‘‘ The Minis- 
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ITALIAN FREEMASONS DEMAND CREMATION AS A SUBSTITUTE TO INTERMENT. 


ter of the Interior may permit other means of inhumation, of 
preservation or of destruction of corpses, including cremation, 
in exceptional cases and for exceptional motives.” 

This was the thin end of the wedge, for it would have been 
imprudent to administer all at once too severe a shock to the 
susceptibilities of the average Italian Catholic. Then, on June 
14, 1877, a decree was issued permitting cremation to all who 
should desire it, irrespective of case or motive. Four years 
later the condition was added that the ashes taken from cre- 
matories should be kept in a cemetery, or in other suitable 
and safe place designed for the purpose. Finally, in 1888, cre- 
mation was formally sanctioned by the following law: “ The 
cremation of bodies must be performed in crematories approved 
by the doctor of the province. Communes must gratuitously 
furnish the necessary site for the erection of crematories in the 
cemeteries. Cinerary urns, containing the remains after com- 
plete cremation, may be placed in cemeteries or in chapels or 
temples belonging to moral entities recognized by the state, or 
in private columbaria of stable destination, and in such a way 
as to be secure from all profanation.” By this last clause the 
law obviously desired to approve the proposal made by the 
Italian Freemasons that “ Urns containing the ashes of Masons, 
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or of their families, should be placed in the Masonic temples, 
or in their appurtenances, as in a family sepulchre.” 

When attention is directed to the date of this law it will 
be quickly seen what value attaches to the oft-repeated declara- 
tion of the Italian government, that it is ‘always reverential 
towards religion in its relations with the church.” 

As a matter of fact, this law permitting and sanctioning 
cremation was made and approved practically on the very mor- 
row of a solemn condemnation and prohibition of the practice 
by the church. 


LEGISLATION OF THE CHURCH. 


A number of bishops had requested a formal statement 
from the Holy See on the subject, and a decree was issued de- 
claring: ‘‘1. It is not licit to subscribe one’s name to societies 
that advocate cremation, and if these societies are affiliated to 
Freemasonry they incur the same penalties; and 2. It is not 
licit to arrange for or order the cremation of one’s own or any 
other person's body.” The assessor of the Holy Office, when 
communicating this decree to the bishops, added the declara- 


A RIGHT TREATMENT OF THE DEAD IS A TESTIMONY OF ONE’s FAITH. 


tion that ‘the matter being reported to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., His Holiness approved and confirmed the resolu- 
tions of the very eminent fathers, and commanded that they 
be communicated to the bishops ordinaries in order that they 
duly instruct the faithful regarding the detestable abuse of cre- 
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mating human bodies, and that with all their power they re- 
strain their flock from the practice.” 

Later on, it may be interesting to here add, and precisely 
on August 6, 1897, the Holy Office, replying to a query on 
the subject, laid down the general rule that wherever possible 
and practicable even the amputated limbs of the baptized 
faithful should not be burned, but should be buried in a -con- 
secrated place. 

But the law sanctioning cremation was, even by lay Italians, 
denounced as sanctioning a “detestable abuse,’ and was ar- 
raigned on social, historical, economic, and hygienic grounds. 
Anti-clericals, like Professor Paolo Montegazzo, were amongst 
the most bitter in attacking it. They quoted the words: em- 
ployed by Minutius Felix nearly seventeen centuries ago: “ It 
is not that we fear any loss from this mode of final dissolution, 
but we prefer the older and better practice of interment.” 
And though the ‘“‘hammer of Freemasonry” undertook to 
“‘ destroy the Catholic system,” the result proved that crema- 
tion was destined to find but few adepts. In fact, the num- 
bers cremated are annually decreasing. In 1897, while 9,323 
persons were buried, 37 were cremated; but in the following 
year only 26 were cremated, as against 9,882 interred. This 
fact disposes of the balderdash disseminated by the United 
States Cremation Company: “Say the Italian people: ‘We 
are Catholics, but we want to be cremated.’” Even the Ital- 
ian Freemason does not want cremation. 

The custom of burial, introduced by the Apostles and pre- 
served throughout the centuries by the church; the funeral 
liturgy, founded on the custom of burial, as seen in the bless- 
ing of cemeteries and in the rites both within and without the 
sacred edifice, and finally, the testimony of the dogma of the 
resurrection and the speculative and practical sense of Catho- 
lics, all make unreservedly and uncompromisingly against cre- 
mation. 

Whoever believes, writes St. Augustine, that the dead body 
will again come forth glorified from the tomb to participate in 
eternal beatitude, to reign with Christ, cannot abstain from 
doing it solemn honor, not only through a sentiment of hu- 
manity or through affection for relatives, but above all through 
the motive of religion. A right and dutiful treatment of the 
dead is a testimony of one’s faith. 
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BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


* HEN the train, which runs at a dignified rate of 

f speed through the sedate old State of Virginia, 

reached Washington and emptied its passengers 

on the station platform, there was but one 

P> occupant left in the parlor car at the rear, a 

benign elderly gentleman dozing over a disorderly collection 
of the morning papers. 

He stood up, rubbed his eyes, and started towards the door 
to get a breath of the hot, still air of Washington in June. 

His progress was arrested by three delightfully pretty girls 
and a handsome youth of nineteen or twenty, just entering the 
car, followed by the bebuttoned porter carrying five bags and 
a bandbox. 

The old gentleman, who was gifted with a scientific turn of 
mind, was so intent on trying to discover the art by which a 
human being with two normal arms had increased their carry- 
ing capacity to the degree reached by the porter, forgot that 
he was barring the way of the gay procession. When recalled 
from his absent-mindedness he blushed vividly and compressed 
himself into the smallest possible space against the opposite 
door, whilst the young beauties filed gracefully into the car. 

When he returned to his seat he found them comfortably 
ensconced just behind the litter of papers that seemed to boast 
atrogantly, from two chairs and the floor, “ Possession is nine 
points of law.” 

The old gentleman gathered his papers into a modest com- 
pactness, and then went forward to the smoking-room, leaving 
the car to the sole tenancy of the Washington young people. 

These were cousins; that is, Sally and Elizabeth Cary were 
the cousins of Annie Page and her brother Tom, and they were 
all going down to their grandmother’s country place in Virginia 
to spend the long, hot Southern summer. 

Sally Cary, the only real young lady of the party, who had 
made her bow to society two winters before and was near the 
mature age of twenty, had in prospect the month of August 
at Narragansett Pier. This round of gaiety in the summer 
capital of Southern bellehood was supposed by her doting 
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parents to compensate her pleasure-loving soul for the seclusion 
of the colonial homestead in Virginia. 

Her picture had already been in the newspapers, to her 
father’s outspoken disgust, among the beauties of the Old 
Dominion, and she was described as a pure type of the 
American girl. This seemed rather indefinite, considering the 
widely varying kinds of American girl, but it was meant to be 
complimentary. She was of medium height, slender without 
being angular, with fair skin, gray! eyes, brown hair, even, 
white teeth, red lips, and two dimples in her cheeks. Her 
gowns fitted her to ravishing perfection, although made by a 
little seamstress at two dollars a day, and their trig beauty 
bore out the theory of young Mrs. Winthrop: ‘‘Some figures 
look well in anything, and others would lack style and distinc- 
tion even in a creation straight from the Rue de la Paix.” 

Elizabeth Cary, a golden-haired fairy of eighteen, had un- 
selfishly given up her right to ‘come out” in society, although 
she had come out of school, and was studying French litera- 
ture and political economy under a private teacher, in order 
that her sister might have the gowns and gloves considered 
essential to the vé/e of a modern belle. 

For the Carys were not rich, not even according to the 
standard of an earlier and simpler era, and from the point of 
view of the modern plutocrat they might have received assist- 
ance “delicately rendered’ as poor relations. 

Nevertheless Mr. Cary, who was a clever lawyer, born and 
brought up in Washington, and allied to its best by the ties of 
blood, tastes, and culture, was able to. give his little family a 
comfortable home, and to his pretty daughter a sufficient 
quantity of feminine furbelows to make her charmingly pre- 
sentable in the most exclusive drawing-rooms. She was seldom 
seen in any other. As for the “ Congressional set,” as distin- 
guished in a descending scale from the “ Official set,” the 
Carys, entrenched behind a gallery of family portraits, and a 
hale and hoary family tree, looked upon them with politely in- 
different eyes as upon a race quite apart. 

The young girl was descended collaterally with that Sally 
Cary who glides down the pages of history in her patrician 
beauty and charm as the beloved of Washington, although 
only an expert in genealogical tangles could have told the 
exact degree of relationship. 

“People are always asking me if you are any relation of 
the Sally Cary,” complained her cousin, Tom Page. 
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“Tell them that I intend to be a THE myself,” she an- 
swered with engaging candor. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” said Tom with cousinly 
frankness. ‘You might marry an Englishman easily enough, 
but where would you find a Washington?” 

“My dear boy, there are different sorts of shes,’ 
Sally Cary. 

The wholesome, healthy, happy-looking group chatted away, 
bubbling with youth and high spirits, as the train bore them 
southward. 

“Of course I love the old place,” Sally was saying. “I 
wouldn’t have it go out of the family for anything in the 
world. Only as a summer resort it is not dazzlingly lively.” 

“If there were any young men you’d like it well enough,” 
drawled her cousin, Annie Page. 

“Young men are about the most charming addition to a 
summer landscape that I can think of just now,” replied Sally, 
unabashed. “Of course if I were like you and Elizabeth, 
going about under a hideous blue umbrella hunting for wild 
flowers and Indian arrows, I might pass the time very well; 
but I’m just an ordinary girl, and I’ve not had the time to be 
clever—there are too many parties for that in the winter, and 
in the summer it is too hot. The prospect of two whole 
months with never a man is not alluring.” 

“You forget Major Phelps,” put in Elizabeth wickedly. 

“ Ah, to be sure, there is the major. I suppose he will kiss 
my hand and bend like a cavalier, and say that I am growing 
more and more like my distinguished ancestress—which shows 
him to be romantically imaginative, since there never was a 
scrap of a picture of the lady. Perhaps she thought that 
tradition was more likely to be flattering than Peale’s paint- 
brushes. The major’s bow, however, is a real tribute of the 
spirit over the flesh, now that he has rheumatism. I wonder 
how he manages it?” 

“They say he used to be sweet on Aunt Emily,” put in 
slangy Tom. 

“ Never quote ‘they say,’ Tom, and do be more choice in 
your expressions! One wonders where you were brought up!” 
said Sally judicially. 

Their journey was not very long, and when the brakeman 
called out “ Farmingdale”’ they gathered up their belongings 
and confessed their pleasure at having arrived at their destina- 
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“Tnere’s Lucullus with the trap,” announced Tom, craning 
his neck out of the window. “ Sally, you will have to walk— 
there is room for only four.” 

The glimpse of the village from the little brown station 
revealed nothing to justify a name of three syllables. 

An old darky was standing by an ox-cart filled with apples, 
and at intervals he called out: “ Fine June apples, only five cents 
a quaht”; and this duty being performed, he left the result 
with the buying public. 

A rusty buggy was hitched to a post, and near, in shining 
contrast of fresh varnish and polished harness, was a smart 
turnout, with Lucullus rigged out in some approach to a livery, 
awaiting the newly arrived party. The three girls compressed 
themselves, not very gracefully, in one seat, and Tom sat with 
the driver. 

Dare Hall, their destination, was two miles away. The 
dignified old Virginia mansion, standing in a park-like lawn 
with a long avenue of maples leading to the Ionic portico 
painted white, was built a century and a half ago by an an- 
cestor of Sally’s father. It seemed an ideal spot at which to 
pass a lazy holiday. Even Sally Cary, who cared far less about 
the society of young men than she pretended, waxed enthusiastic 
as they approached the noble demesne. 

Its sole tenants now were the widowed grandmother of this 
happy quartet, and her spinster daughter; but there was a 
large family connection, not counting some thirty grand- 
children, who came and went at their sweet caprice in the old 
home, so that there was seldom a season that did not bring a 
succession of guests to the big red brick dwelling. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cary would follow later—as soon as Mr. Cary 
could get away from some tiresome cases; and the Senior 
Pages, and a brood of cousins from New York, and perhaps a 
great-aunt from New Orleans; so, after all, they were really 
not going to a hermitage. 

There were several other fine old places in the neighbor- 
hood; but one was occupied by a scientific recluse who de- 
tested women; another was owned, but seldom inhabited, by 
a gay young matron to whom it had come by way of inherit- 
ance, who preferred Europe to her native Virginia; and a third 
had been leased to a vulgar parvenu family from Brooklyn, 
whom it was quite impossible to know. 

A week after the arrival of the cousins a steady rain set 
in, and for two days no one except Tom had ventured be- 
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yond the colonnaded gallery which extended half around the 
house, 

“This is simply desperation!” exclaimed Sally on the morn- 
ing of the third day of rain. “I shall turn pirate, or do 
something else equally dreadful, if this weather continues.” 

“It gives you a chance to improve your mind by devoting 
your time to instructive and edifying literature,” returned 
Annie Page, who was deep in the thrilling chapters of an old 
copy of Helen's Babies. 

“As you are doing, for instance,” retorted Miss Cary 
ironically. 

Then it was that Sally betook herself, in quest of an emo- 
tion, to the garret. ; 

The garret of Dare Hall was simply the perfection of its 
species—large, irregular, with dormer windows and gabled ends. 
It sheltered the accumulated trash of generations—a hybrid 
collection of things too good to throw away, impossible to 
bestow on the deserving poor, yet incapable of any known 
use. There were tarlatan and organdy ball gowns, boxes of 
faded artificial flowers, trays of soiled gloves, bits of lace and 
embroidery; there were backless bocks and headless dolls, a 
Noe’s ark with glass windows—surely an improvement on the 
original—an elephant with three legs, and a woolly dog with 
none; there were a pair of cracked dolphins, their tails ending 
in candlesticks; a bronze lamp, the top of a mahogany table, 
one brass andiron, pictures in broken frames, more clothes— 
clothes for men, women, and babies; the Amateur Horticul- 
turist for five years, back in the seventies, cumbered one cor- — 
ner; rough pine shelves were filled with magazines and highly- 
colored fashion periodicals, mute witnesses to the absurd edicts 
that women have followed at the behest of that strange deity, 
and that they will continue to follow until the end of time. 

“Our present styles never could look so hideous as these,” 
cried Sally, as she turned the dusty leaves, pausing at hoop- 
skirts, grecian bends, ruffles, crinolines, big sleeves, little sleeves, 
no sleeves, curls, bangs, pompadours—veritably a passing show 
of fashion, an incarnate synonyme for folly. 

At the far end of the garret were several old trunks filled 
with letters and papers and yellowing documents; these the 
children were warned annually that they were never to touch. 

On this morning Sally, being now grown up, had borrowed 
the keys from her Aunt Emily, intent upon examining this 
family tabdularium. 
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“Be careful, my dear, not to misplace anything,” cautioned 
her grandmother; “some of those papers are family docu- 
ments, you know.” 

Sally had visited the garret at least once every summer since 
she had first been able to toddle up the stairs. 

She had announced at breakfast that she was going to 
bring down from this treasure-house the bound volumes of 
The Lady's Pictorial,a London publication which her great- 
aunt Aurelia, now a sedate matron with grandchildren, had 
subscribed for and read with avidity in those charmed days 
“before the war.” 

“TI commenced a serial story in one of those ancient tomes 
the summer that I was fifteen, but I never could find the con- 
tinuation. My curiosity can be restrained no longer,” con- 
fessed Sally. ‘(I must see whether ‘he’ and ‘she’—I have 
forgotten their names—ever married.” 

“Why of course they did; it’s only in real life that they 
don’t,” said heedless Tom, and Aunt Emily blushed faintly. 

With the keys dangling from her slender fingers Sally 
passed by the array of magazines and went at once to the 
trunks, She was not more romantic than any other healthy- 
minded, imaginative young girl, but as she handled these old 
papers the spirit of past ages seemed to rise out of the old 
trunks to stand guard over their treasures. 

Package after package proved to be bills; these were not 
especially interesting after the first sensation of reading words 
penned by hands long dead. There was a list of things pur- 
chased for a Marjory Dare, in London, in 1779: four pairs 
white silk stockings; one pair pink ditto; one pair blue ditto; 
white silk mitts; a Lushing Sacque; a Pink “Sattin” quilted 
petticoat; a Fashionable Stomacher; green leather Pumps; 
blue “ Sattin” Pumps ; white “ Sattin”” Pumps; one pound Pins. 
“A pound of pins—phew! What would Aunt Emily say to that 
item? She declares that pins are not ladylike, and surely my 
dear aunt, who secretly worships the shades of her ancestors 
like a Chinaman, would not say that this Marjory. Dare, so 
particular about her feet—they must have been pretty ones— 
was not ladylike! I wonder if Miss Marjory ever studied 
spelling, horrid columns of words out of a book—s-a-t-t-i-n!”’ 

There was another bill in the same bundle for the finery 
of a Henry Lawrence Dare: Nankeen breeches; white silk 
waistcoat ; lead-colored coat ; black silk breeches; gold buckles; 
two pairs half boots. 
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“TI wonder what relation this Dare is to us? Papa’s great- 
uncle, perhaps. My beloved uncle, three degrees removed, 
you must have been a great swell in your day.” 

There was a bundle of letters, so faded as to be almost in- 
distinguishable, that Sally reckoned to be the production of 
her great-great-grandfather. In more than one place he spoke 
bitterly of somebody’s contemplated secret marriage, as “ against 
good Moralls and Family Pride.” 

“Spelling, evidently, doesn’t run in our family. Papa was 
very wrong in punishing my failures in this useful accomplish- 
ment when I was a small girl; he should have recognized the 
fact that it was a case of ata—something—atavism, the return 
to an earlier type, when sounds, and not an arbitrary collection 
of letters, were used to express thought.” 

Continuing her researches, Sally found wedding invitations, 
recipes for toothsome dainties, and a generous variety of 
drinks; a mother’s eulogy of a baby whom Sallie suddenly 
identified as her father. Truly these old trunks were proving 
a mine of delight. Sally was getting tired, but she could not 
bring herself to abandon her investigations. 

She picked up a long blue envelope which, from its pro- 
truding sides, seemed to promise a change from the thin little 
letters she had been perusing. The first document pulled out 
proved to be a marriage certificate, dated in 1780, of Mar- 
garet Dare Conway and Reginald James Anson, eldest son of 
Sir Reginald Anson, of Anson Park, Blankshire, England, 
united in holy matrimony by the Reverend Charles Manning, 
of Maryland, with Henry L. Dare and Mary Colter as wit- 
nesses. 

Folded with it was a letter, or, rather, a memorandum, in 
which Henry L. Dare set down in detail the reasons why he 
had reluctantly consented to aid and abet the aforesaid couple 
in being secretly married. Sally’s eyes shone like stars at the 
mention of a secret marriage, and a marriage, too, of her very 
own ancestress to the son of a baronet. 

Margaret Conway, it went on to state, was a Catholic, and 
the daughter of an American patriot, whilst Reginald Anson 
was a captain in the British army, and a member of the 
Church of England—surely good and sufficient reasons to for- 
bid any thought of marriage—except that the world-old rea- 
son, love, had proved stronger, as the certificate went to 
show. 

Sally carried these documents down-stairs to find out from 
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her grandmother the details of this family romance, so much 
more interesting than any in the Lady’s Pictorial. 

Curiously enough, her grandmother knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the couple; not a vestige of tradition had come down 
in regard to them. Even Aunt Emily, a cyclopedia of South- 
ern genealogy, had no knowledge of Margaret and her English 
husband, It was as if they had sailed away to England, and 
had been cut off completely from the family at Dare Hall. 

Henry Dare was her father’s great-uncle, but of the identity 
of Margaret Dare Conway there was not the faintest clue. 

Why had Henry Dare kept the marriage certificate, and 
why had it never been reclaimed by the bride? 

Only the walls, that had perhaps echoed the silvery laugh- 
ter of Margaret, or a tenor love-song of Reginald, could have 
answered these questions, and walls, to which a proverb 
ascribes ears, have not been known to have tongues. 

“Ah, well! they have both been dead these many years,”’ 
sighed the grandmother. “A century and more has gone by 
since that wedding, and many things can happen in a hundred 
years.” 

“IT suppose this document doesn’t mean anything to any- 
body now,” said Annie Page. ‘If there was a great estate 
involved, or a handsome heir kept out of his rights, or some- 
thing like that, it would be interesting, like a play.” 

They talked much about the certificate, and invented numer- 
ous descendants of the couple, all handsome and well placed, 
who would receive them royally on their visit to England, and 
introduce them rapturously to the vey nicest people in Lon- 
don as kinsfolk from America. 

But within a fortnight a picnic at Lee’s Cove drove lesser 
things out of mind, and the secret marriage lost its prestige 
—except with Sally Cary, This damsel never tired of build- 
ing pretty romances around the faded certificate, perhaps be- 
cause she had found it. 

Shortly after the picnic Mrs. Cary had occasion to send a 
messenger to Washington, and as Sally was unusually self- 
reliant for a Southern girl, not minding in the least the short 
journey alone, she was deputed to go. Tom Page was seri- 
ously aggrieved at this slight put upon him as the man of the 
family. . 

“‘There are some commissions that a boy cannot perform,” 
was the only comfort vouchsafed him by Aunt Emily. 

Indeed, one of the errands was to match a lock of Aunt 
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Emily’s own tresses in.a silky “switch” of curly genuine 
human hair on a short stem. All this would bive been so 
much jargon to Tom. 

Sally executed her commissions faithfully, and then she stole 
into the Congressional Library and asked for Burke’s Peerage. 

She had often heard of this volume, but had not before 
found it necessary to consult its pregnant and closely-printed 
pages. 

Her face flushed when she came to the “ans,” and an 
involuntary exclamation escaped from her lips, attracting 
to herself the angry glances of her neighbors, when she 
found “ Anson, Sir Reginald, Bart., of Anson Park, Blankshire, 
England.” 

This Sir Reginald, the fifth of the name, was sixty-six years 
of age, a widower and childless, whose heir was James Her- 
bert Anson, a second cousin. Sally gave a little shiver of de- 
light, it was so like a play. 

‘A widower and unmarried! Of course the baronet and 
his cousin hate each other ardently. Now is the time for a 
long-lost heir from America to put in appearance and defeat 
the schemes of the wicked cousin, and the curtain could fall 
on a pretty family reunion, with the old baronet in the centre 
of the stage joining the hands of the lovers.” 

Sally spent the night at home, her parents not yet having 
closed their establishment for the summer. Before going to 
sleep she penned with much care a letter to Sir Reginald 
Anson. The next day she returned to Dare Hall. 

She counted the days that must elapse before her letter 
could reach its destination, and in imagination followed its 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

Just a week from the day it was penned Sally’s missive was 
in the hands of the lonely, childless old baronet. 

He was sitting in his library, lined with books to the ceil- 
ing, many of them rare and costly; bound volumes of agricul- 
tural reports were on the floor; the sun was streaming in 
through the long east window, and from where he sat at his 
desk his eyes could dwell on a wide sweep of velvet lawn, a 
lordly avenue of elms, and the glint of a crystal lake where 
swans disported—such a lawn as only a hundred years of clip- 
ping and English dews can produce. The house was a spacious, 
irregular pile, built at different periods, with a tower dating 
from the reign of Elizabeth. The wing containing the private 
apartments of the baronet was modern, almost new, according 
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to English reckoning, for it had been built by his father two 
years after her gracious majesty Victoria came to the throne. 

The letter with the feminine superscription and the Ameri- 
can stamp was on top of the pile of mail; it had been placed 
there purposely by Andrew the butler, who detested Ameri- 
cans and had an uncurbed curiosity in regard to them. He 
hoped that his master, who sometimes consulted him, on the 
score of long service, might give some clue to this letter; but 
in this he was disappointed. 

The old man gave his attention to the mail, and came 
finally to Sally Cary’s letter. He opened it listlessly and then 
read it twice with eager interest, and afterwards sat a long 
time with the sheet held between his wrinkled fingers. 

“How futile are human calculations!”’ he mused. “So that 
boy is to win, after all. I’m not especially sorry—poor devil! 
Jimmie maintained that he was an impostor, and I thought 
that he was a lunatic. It turns out that he is neither. If 
this letter prove true, the American ancestress is not a myth.” 

Sir Reginald was not always a model Christian, but he was 
a just man according to his lights, and he never questioned the 
mysterious ways of Providence. After a little time he too 
wrote a letter. 

“Young man,” he said aloud, as he sealed and directed this 
epistle, “it is lucky for you that this document came to light 
in my time, or this amiable and startling American letter might 
have been quietly dropped into the fire. Cousin Jimmie is very 
good, a very good man, indeed; but there is no use in hitch- 
ing a ton to a rope intended by nature to pull but eighteen 
hundred pounds. I suppose my old age will see a lively scrim- 
mage for Anson Park, and that will be bad for my liver; but 
what has to be will be.” 

““One’s uprightness of character depends sometimes on the 
absence of temptation. Not that I have any reason to distrust 
you, Cousin Jimmie, but I think that you would not have 
grieved if the allotted three-score-and-ten of man had been 
curtailed in my behalf, at least the ten, to say nothing of the 
third score. 

“Now whether anything comes of this or not, I have done 
my duty,” concluded the baronet, pushing the letter aside. 

It was directed to Reginald Anson, Esquire, Temple Inn, 
London ; and London not being a great way from Anson Park, 
at about the same hour the next morning the young man 
received this letter from the hands of the postman. 
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It found him on the top floor of an inn made historic by 
the great men who had begun their careers beneath its ven- 
erable roof. 

But it had not seen a genius graduated into success since 
Mortimore had roused the nation with his brochure, America's 
Message to England, and won for himself a seat in the Com- 
mons. Young Anson in a pessimistic mood had named the 
place the B. B. D., which translated means the Briefless Bar- 
rister’s Den. 

He sometimes wondered if the race of genius, at least in 
Temple Inn, were not extinct. 

Reginald Anson was not naturally pessimistic, but fortune 
had dealt him some rather hard blows; and they had left 
little scars on his soul. He had been brought up by a well- 
to-do uncle and educated for the bar. His widowed mother 
had a pension on which she managed to live, being blessed 
with a phenomenally small appetite, adjustable to weak tea 
and tarts. She was a very clever woman who in her youth 
had been beautiful, and her friends, remembering her and the 
Attic salt she could bring to the feast, asked her continually, 
without any thought of a return of hospitalities. 

On the days that she dined out she dined so well that she 
felt she might safely risk not dining at all on the days that 
intervened. 

Reginald was, in many respects, his mother’s son. His good 
looks, his ready speech, and his self-reliance came from her; 
to those who had known his father, an officer in the Indian 
service, the generous, sunny soul, the chivalrous honor, the fine 
courtesy, seemed but his natural birthright. 

The learned who have studied the subject, and might, 
therefore, be supposed to know all that there is to know about 
it, claim that it is a wise provision of nature that a child in- 
herits traits from two people who are in most cases of oppo- 
site temperaments. They adduce all sorts of very learned and 
very dull reasons to prove this theory. Reginald Anson ought 
to have delighted their souls, for he was of a finer type than 
either of his parents. Physically he was very good-looking, 
tall, straight, athletic, with dark hair and eyes, a beautiful sen- 
sitive mouth, a square jaw like Napoleon, and a chin pointed 
with determination. 

He meant to do many things in the world; but he meant 
to be a gentleman first of all, and he also meant to be a suc- 
cessful man. 
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There was a tradition in his family that theirs was the 
elder branch, and that the Anson baronetcy was their rightful 
heritage. 

When Reginald reached manhood he harried his uncle into 
setting on foot a legal investigation, but it ended in nothing. 

Their side of the story was this: During the Revolutionary 
War the eldest son of the Ansons had secretly married an 
American, and had died before acknowledging his marriage. 
His father had lived to a great age, ovr ninety, and at his 
death the child of his second son rather than the great-grand- 
son, whose claims had never been allowed, had come forward 
as the heir, the eldest son being regarded as having died un- 
married. 

Reginald Anson, the fifth in descent from the American 
Margaret Conway, had never been able to find out why the 
claim of her descendants had not been tested in a court of 
law. It was the dream of his life to gain what he called his 
rights. No one, not even his mother, sympathized greatly with 
his ambition. 

‘‘Let sleeping dogs lie, my son,’’ had counseled his worldly- 
wise mother. 

Reginald went down to Anson Park that same afternoon, 
and was received almost warmly by the baronet. 

“T shall be very glad if you can establish your right to 
my shoes—when I have finished with them, that is,” he said, 
with a humorous gleam in his faded old eyes. 

“You'd better go to America and get all the documentary 
proof you can. I’ll lend you the money, and if you can 
establish your claim, I fancy there will be no further trouble. 
Cousin Jimmie will know a dead goose when he sees it, I 
suppose.” 

And thus it happened that Miss Sally Cary was at once 
glorified into a heroine in her own estimation, and that of her 
family, when the card of Mr. Reginald Anson was brought 
to her in the midst of the August gaieties at Narragansett 
Pier. . 

Secretly she felt unfairly dealt with when her brightest 
smiles failed to keep the young man at the Pier longer than 
twenty-four hours. 

He had come after something that meant to him the 
measureless distance between success and failure, and all the 
girls in forty States would have been powerless to chain his 


fancy. 
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Mr. Cary met the young man in Washington, for the papers 
had been transferred to his safe-deposit vault in that city. 
Armed with these proofs young Anson returned immediately to 
England, and was at once acknowledged as the legal heir. 

These business details all accomplished, then it was that 
romance sprung up in his heart, and he began to think of the 
winsome maiden to whose impulse he owed his fortune. He 
could not tell her of all the grateful sentiments that were 
flooding his soul, telephone communications not yet having 
been, established between London and Washington, but he 
could write them, and this he did at great length. 

Sally had to reply to congratulate him, and to tell him that 
he exaggerated the service she had rendered him. This letter 
called for an instant answer, to say that words could never 
measure: the service. After that they corresponded without 
attempting to find any excuse for so doing, except pure 
pleasure in each other’s letters. 

Elizabeth noticed that Sally did not seem to care so much 
for young men as she had during her first winter in’ society. 

“Young men are well enough in their places,’’ vouchsafed 
Miss Cary loftily. ‘All young girls like them, I believe; but 
when one grows older of course more serious things occupy 
one’s mind.” 

In the following spring the old baronet died. 

Sally expressed her well-phrased sympathy, not without the 
aid of the dictionary. 

‘“‘A misspelled word in a letter of condolence would be 
simply appalling,” she said to herself. “It might pass in con- 
gratulations.” 

Early in the winter Sir Reginald Anson paid his second 
visit to Washington. His marriage to Sally Cary occurred after 
the Christmas holidays. 

The pretty American bride was presented at the May 
drawing-room, and immediately had great vogue among what 
is known as the clever set in London. 

In August the couple went for a few days to Bath. Sally, 
with her husband, sought out an old-fashioned brick dwelling 
in a crescent-shaped row, where once had dwelt that other 
Sally Cary during the closing years of an eventful life. 

Tom Page is quite willing to admit that present-day 
chronicles, at least in the family, will concede the definite 
article #ke to his cousin, Lady Anson of Anson Park, still 
spoken of pleasantly as pretty Sally Cary of Washington. 


. 
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DRIFTIN’. 


BY J. FRANCIS DUNNE. 


LIKES ter sit alone at night, 
Driftin’ ; 
In the shadow of the firelight, 
Jes’ driftin’. 
When all the boys ha’ gone ter bed 
En I’ve heard the pray’rs they said, 
I sits and dreams with drowsy head, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 


En when the wind is whistlin’ low, 
Driftin’, 

En on the winders lays the snow, 
Jes’ driftin’ ; 

The storm a-ragin’ at the door, 


The chimney sounds with cracklin’ roar, 
Then through the flames come days of yore, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 


There I sits with moistened eyes, 
Driftin’. 

A-thinkin’, wishin’, heavin’ sighs, 
Jes’ driftin’. 

The shady form of her I wed, 

Ah, happy me!—but now she’s dead !— 

En dreamin’ there, I droops my head, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 


It makes me sad to sit alone, 
Driftin’. 

For when I hears the wild winds moan, 
Jes’ driftin’, 

There steals into my heart a pain 

As if my life from me was ta’en. 

No more the Sun, but always Rain, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 
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THE POETS OF THE NORTH. 


BY E. BRAUSEWETTER. 


es CANDINAVIA is still young, so far as her poetry 

is concerned, and is little known in the history 

of literature. But that it is developing is indi- 

cated not only by the important works of an 

¢ Ibsen, so novel in form, but by a considerable 

group of poets, of eminent talent, who are inspired by pure 

love of art. Putting aside Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Ola Hansson, 

who have been already much talked of, we will undertake to 
speak of the most interesting of the other poets. 

Auguste Strindberg occupies the first place among Swedish 
writers, although he is more of a thinker and observer than a 
poet. As the result of his introspection, he finds in himself, 
as in humanity at large, the dual forces of the aspirations of 
the soul and the desires of the instinct, the struggle between 
good and evil thoughts. His will, his love of justice, pushes 
him down toward the masses; his aspirations, his feeling of 
affinity, raise him among the ¢/ite. The solution of the prob- 
lem is such as would result from the doctrine of Nietzsche on 
a superior man; as a member of “the nobility of nerve and 
spirit,” he raises himself above sensual humanity. 

He develops his conceptions of woman in direct contrast to 
the laws laid down for himself, and while placing her among 
the creatures of instinct, adores her, nevertheless, as a mother 
and Madonna, whom education cannot improve. Although he 
may not know it, this adorer of woman is an enemy of the 
whole sex; there is in Strindberg’s poetry a rare science, an 
intimate knowledge of nature, which gives to his comparisons 
a signification entirely revolutionary. 

Victor Hedberg has a melancholy tendency so often to be 
found in Swedish poets. He tries to deepen and display, by 
the exposition of human destinies, the aim and purpose of life. 
Although his poetry reveals his aspiration after happiness and 
joy, one feels beneath the troubling question, How shall this 
happiness, once acquired, be preserved? Still Victor Hedberg 
is not a pessimist; he finds a solution in love. His poetry is 


. 
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sweet, yet profound; he has a realistic touch which he sub- 
merges in the light of a radiant beauty. 

Gustave Geijerstam entered upon his poetic career by way 
of realistic novels, strictly natural, partly tragic and partly 
humorous. In Erik Grane he believes that he has found the 
means of supporting a banal existence without etiolation, but 
in Medusas Hufvued he recognizes the superiority of the ideal- 
ist, even though the spirit may be weighed down by the 
misery and injustice of the world. This is the tragic ending 
of a mediocre victory, of the abasement of everything noble 
and grand. The mystical relations of the moral being are 
popular to-day, and Geijerstam devotes more and more of his 
time in analyzing the new tendencies of his art. 

Alfred de Hedenstjerna is the poet of the people. He 
knows how to make this one smile, and to make that one 
weep tears of emotion. He tells of the happiness of love, of 
the easy existence of the good; he speaks of struggle and 
suffering, but with sentimental melancholy, as of things left 
far behind in the golden twilight of memory. Or, better, he 
treats suffering on the comical side, and effaces it by the 
laugh he provokes, changing the tragic things of life into 
a farce. There is something superficial, affected, grotesque 
even, about his fun, which possesses also a certain naive origin- 
ality. His astonishing fertility, his inexhaustible humor, causes 
his work to be handled very severely by the critics. 

Peter Halstr6m must be mentioned among the younger 
poets. He is an impressionist, whose soul is finely strung, like 
the strings of a musical instrument. All the art of such a poet 
is in style; he sees in the resonance of a phrase the material 
symbol of a sensation; he feels the struggle of the individual 
for independence in our modern life to be a dissonance, an 
obstacle to the harmony of society, and in his heart recalls, 
with regret, the olden times of humble faith and obedience; 
but his intellectual being smiles at these fancies. Thus alter- 
nating between despairing scepticism and generous exaltation, 
he finds the tone of burlesque and of sentimental humor; he 
rejects also the decaying psychology, the fancies of stern ro- 
manticism, and the stale and distressing picture of reality. 

Charles A. Tavaststjerna is the best known author of Fin- 
land. He is also a sceptic, and he contemplates society with 
an irony which he makes personal. It is not the struggle of 
ideas in humanity which interests him, but the complicated 
mechanism of the soul. He considers two types primordinate 
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AUGUSTE STRINDBERG. VICTOR HEDBERG. 
(Born in 1849.) (Born in 1861.) 


in the dual nature, the man of the world, easy, elegant, and 
sceptical, who has every chance to conquer in social life, and 
the isolated sentimentalist, brusque of manner, but of weighty 
thought and great depth of soul, calm and untroubled by triv- 
ialities—in reality the type of Finland—and this latter type 
has all his sympathies. 

Jonas Lie, after Ibsen and Bjérnson, holds the first place 
among Norwegian writers. His nature is complex, and both 
in his character and his poetry his double origin shows itself; 
the Norwegian, cold, practical, and sarcastic, contrasting with 
the Fin, overflowing with fancies. When he became aware of 
this latter tendency Jonas Lie began to write; he described, 
with an original beauty, the terror impressed on the soul by 
the landscapes of the North whence he came, and the life there, 
in which his vivid imagination discovered, in the course of the 
harsh straggle, the heroes and geniuses of civilization. Then 
he turned to the problems of modern society ; among them the 
woman question, in which he took the part of Hymen, preach- 
ing the “‘companion-to-man”’ doctrine, and satirized humorously 
the emancipators. His poetry is modern, full’ of mystical 
faith in nature and the soul. 

Alexander Kielland is also of a satirical vein, seeking for 
the typical side of things, but he is not psychological. His 
study in France of the opposition of classes helps him to throw 
a satirical light on the society of his own country; on the hypoc- 
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PETER HALSTROM. Cuas. TAVASTSTJERNA. 
(Born in 1866.) (Born in 1860.) 


risy, the narrow vein, the moral perversion of the higher, and 
on the misery and labor of the lower, classes, who, rustic and 
naive, never take account of their situation. He is not a po- 
lemic, seeking to convince, but a humorist, dry and sarcastic, 
trying to frighten; yet in spite of his bitter laughter, there is 
also to be found in his writings the tender sigh of compassion. 

Arne Garborg is also, in the highest degree, a painter of 
civilization, less of the exterior social life’ than of the intel- 
lectual life of the Norwegian of the present time. He submits 
the personal characteristics to the same strong light that a 
naturalist does to the object he studies; and, although his 
characters are natural, there is about them something so human, 
so typical, that they seem to have been selected from among 
his acquaintances. He enters into the struggle of the Nor- 
wegian peasant, and battles forcibly against the weariness of 
spirit and the religious hypocrisy and political corruption of his 
country; he preaches a more ideal, more liberal union of the 
sexes, an education that will produce complete, robust individ- 
uals. 

Holger Drachmann is a lyric poet, revealing a personality 
essentially genial and vastly gifted. He has the true tempera- 
ment of an artist, impressionable, easily excited, and as easily 
deceived, stern to unconsidered brutality, yet of a dreamy 
tenderness, of delicate feelings and compassion, of unlimited 
presumption, and, at the same time, of puerile modesty, always 
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Jonas LIE. ALEX. KIELLAND: 
(Born in 1833.) (Born in 1849.) 


discontented with his work, and yet sure of his vocation as a 
poet. His sense of justice makes him a revolutionist, an ad- 
vocate of the poor and oppressed, a satirist full of sarcasm for 
the leaders. Notwithstanding his aim at realism, he is really 


a believer in the fantastic and unreal. 

Charles Gjellerup, inclined first toward the sentimentality of 
Germany, then toward its music, and, finally, toward every- 
thing German, the author of An Jdealist, is not wholly exempt 
from Danish scepticism, but with more depth in the sentiment, 
and with the evident desire to allow no illusions, no sweet 
dreams. His poems display the richness and breadth of a 
beauty-loving soul, and are full of delicate depths, betraying 
an infinitely artistic view of things. 

Charles Larsen is the typical representative of modern 
decadence in Danish literature; of the low conception of life, 
which makes sport of’ everything, half ironically, half plain- 
tively, which extols nothing, condemns nothing, because, all 
illusions being lost, one believes no more in anything. 

To this list of poets other names might be added, because 
there are other lutes which vibrate, other gifted souls who play 
an important part in the literature of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, 











ChE DAWR. 


(ON THE PASSTNG OF A GOOD MAN.) 


Death bath no terrors for a couch like this! 
Cerrible to mortal heart bis coming seems 

When slory-crowned Endeavor rules the day 

And dreams of splendor crowd the fevered night, 
When Cove is youns and life is all in all! 

Vet, unto one who knows the hidden Light, 

Who knows the Sun shall rise, tho’ pet ’tis dark, 
Be comes as comes the dawn upon the sea: 

Row first a little line of silvery cloud, 

Row two, now three and lo, a touch of sold— 
Chen, in bis Slory, leaps the risen Sun— 

Che shadows fly their’ Conqueror, the stars 

Chat seemed so brisht—so beautiful and brigsht— 
Fade in the surer splendors of the dawn! 

So, to the just man comes the dawn of Death, 
Rot as the fading of bis earthly stars, 

Che Pleiads of ambition and the moon, 

Che chansing moon, of earthly fears and loves, 
But as the solden coming of the Sun 

Chat rules the Cosmos thro’ the eternal years ! 


So broke the morning on our brother’s eyes— 
So came the Didden Splendor from the sea 
And reddened all the windows of bis soul— 
God ‘sive bim light in other dawns than ours! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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FATHER TAUNTON’S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS.* 


BY J. F. X. WESTCOTT. 


HISTORICAL work has recently appeared in 
England which seems to have stirred up not a 
little controversy. The discussion of its merits 
has called out a whole host of letters from the 
See, most prominent as well as from the most unusual 
sources. The prominence that has been given to the matter 
in the English-speaking world will not permit us entirely to 
ignore the controversy, but it rather demands at our hands an 
elaborate and extensive review of the historical question. 
There are two opinions abroad as to the true character of 
history; some regard it as a natural, others as a manufac- 
tured product. The one opinion conceives the first duty of 
the historian to be the manifestation of the whole truth; 
the second asserts that an essential part of the cffice of 
history is to conceal whatever might tend to scandalize the 
lay reader. Looking with some suspicion upon the adage, 
Veritas liberabit vos, the more timid school of writers endeavor 
to keep on record as few scandalous events as possible. At 
times they have been driven to attain their purpose by means of 
interpolating, mutilating, and forging; means which were com- 
mon enough among some of the chroniclers of the Middle Ages 
and are not altogether unknown among the medizvalists of our 
own day,—mezns, moreover, which frequently have been em- 
ployed, “that the Church may be edified.” It is to be remarked, 
at the outset, that men of this school will not be pleased by 
Father Taunton’s buck, which, as its title suggests, contains 
the record of a good many unsavory and “ disedifying” inci- 
dents, and is ex professo a volume justifiable, if at all, only on 
the principle laid down by Leo XIII., that in the long run 
truth can do no harm. Supposing that, like the throwing open 
of the Vatican archives and the writing of Pastor's History of 
the Popes, its production meets with enthusiastic praise from 
some, it will be equally certain to be censured by others. 





* The History of the Jesuits in England, 1580-1773. By Ethelred L. Taunton. Methuen & 
Co., 36 Essex Street, W. C., London. gor. 
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FRANKNESS IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


“Tt has been my endeavor,” writes Father Taunton, “to 
steer clear of . . . extremes. We profess to want Truth; 
and Truth is not served by party-spirit. Hence I neither sup- 
press anything nor explain anything away” (p.x.). “I am pre- 
pared to hear regrets that I have introduced what some may 
call ‘contentious matter.’ This is unavoidable, and must, in 
the interests of truth, be approached with fearless steps. . . . 
I have felt considerably at times an inclination to get relief 
from the task I accepted; and it has been only the serious 
nature of the principles at stake that has enabled me to carry 
it to completion ” (p. ix.) 

Be it said that the persons most interested, the English 
Jesuits themselves, by no means shrink from an appeal to 
facts. They are quite content that their career should be pre- 
sented in a strictly historical way. “‘We come across them 
(the unfortunate dissensions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) in the documents, and it is quite impossible to avoid 
discussing them if we are to write our English Catholic history 
faithfully. . . . We engage in such investigations only to 
ascertain the truth.” So wrote,in October, 1898, the editor of 
The Month, in the note with which he prefaced a Benedictine 
writer's presentation of the story of the scandalous quarrels at 
Valladolid. Another Jesuit writes: “ Whatever be the short- 
comings of the Society (and her most loyal sons will be the 
first to say there are many), they are, etc., etc.” And Father 
Gerard, S.J., has said: “It may well be doubted whether the 
policy of ignoring what is disagreeable in history can ever be 
right or wise. Truth is a great solvent of misconceptions and 
misunderstandings. . . . Scandals, we know, must come— 
and they must be faced.” 

Father Taunton’s method will, therefore, meet with no cen- 
sure or reproof from the subjects of his study on the score of 
frankness. It is clear, however, that the execution of his plan 
must involve the writing of many a line sure to make unpleas- 
ant reading; for there is more than one incident in this story 
which old-fashioned chroniclers would have attempted—yes, and 
actually did attempt—to eliminate. Yet one may trust that in 
the event, the revelation of truth in all its fulness and naked- 
ness will be for the best. 
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LACK OF DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


Our author, then—for no one will apprehend his falling 
short of his promise in the matter of openness—possesses one 
very desirable qualification, and should be in a fair way to 
execute a fine piece of historical work. Nevertheless, frank- 
ness, while necessary, is not sufficient to qualify one as a his- 
torian. In Father Taunton’s case frankness is partly counter- 
balanced by the lack of a second no less indispensable quality, 
disinterestedness. Notoriously, he is far from being an admirer 
of the Society a portion of whose history he is engaged in 
tracing. In fact, hé scruples not at showing himself thorough- 
ly out of sympathy with what he considers to be the vital 
principle of the Jesuits. Moreover, he is convinced that they 
have exercised a most hurtful influence upon English Catholi- 
cism. Within his soul rankles the consciousness that “ for three 
hundred years we have suffered for their misdeeds.” * In fair- 
ness, then, we must recognize that there is danger of the per- 
fect balance of Father Taunton’s judgment being disturbed by 
a sense of grievance. 

All in all, we begin the book with the anticipation that 
while absolutely clear from any suspicion of over-delicacy, it 
may not exhibit perfect freedom from bias. Both of these 
anticipations are realized. But we must mention other notice- 
able qualities in the volume—a beautiful specimen of book- 
making of which the publishers may well be proud. Its five 
hundred pages give evidence of an enormous amount of 
labor on the writer’s part; and his topic being one to which 
he has devoted years of study, he is in possession of an easy 
style such as usually comes only to those who have thoroughly 
assimilated the knowledge they have to impart.’ On the other 
hand, his work evinces a certain lack of symmetry. The title 
too, it must be said, is over-ambitious for anything short of a 
series of folios. The book, perhaps, might be correctly looked 
upon as a biography of Robert Parsons, with the insertion of 
a complementary chapter on “Gunpowder Plot,” and a post- 
script of eighty pages on “After Events.” True, the author 
forewarns us that “the personality of Robert Parsons over- 
shadows the whole book”; but certainly it is an exaggeration 
to say that “he is the history of the English Jesuits.” Indeed, 
it seems occasionally as if the author’s fascination for study of 
the too dominant personality of Father Parsons had induced 


* Letter to 7he Tablet (London), April 27, 1901. 
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him to dispose of his material in a way that prevents the reader 
from quickly grasping the real succession of important events. 


DIFFICULTIES IN WRITING ENGLISH CATHOLIC HISTORY. 

Still we must not forget certain difficulties which surround 
his subject, and therefore serve to augment his merit. The 
history of Catholic England, we recall, is as yet in a backward 
stage. As the events of the last three centuries were anything 
but conducive to the careful collection and preservation of 
Catholic libraries, students are greatly hampered by lack of those 
materials which, under other circumstances, would have been 
worked up generations ago. Lingard left many gaps and 
omissions which, unfortunately, have not yet been supplied by 
men of equal scholarship; while Challoner presents—and only 
in meagre detail—but one aspect of an immense and varied 
subject. All this is best realized when we reflect on the advance 
made within recent years, aided not a little by the work of 
Protestants, but due also to Catholic scholars, Benedictines, 
Jesuits, Redemptorists, Oratorians, and others of whose ability 
and achievements we may well be proud. These have made 
good use of resources only lately become available : the volumes 
of Spanish Records previously unpublished, and other priceless. 
publications in the Government Calendars of State Papers;. 
the immense number of transcribed Vatican MSS. recently 
placed in the Record Office; the valuable collections reported 
upon by the Historical MSS. Commission; the College and 
Monastery Archives—Downside, Stonyhurst, and Oscot, for ex- 
ample—that only gradually have received their true value. 
And Father Taunton is to be numbered among those who 
have profited by these new opportunities to put forth new 
energy. We propose now to give an account of some of the 
subjects taken up in his latest volume, and to comment briefly 
upon his treatment of them. 

A STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 

When the first Jesuit missionaries Janded in England the 
condition of that country was not an inspiriting one. Eliza- 
beth had been at work making the nation Protestant and had 
met with no small measure of success. Incredible as it may 
seem, nine-tenths of the clergy are said to have apostatized. 
“Speaking roughly,” writes Father Morris, S.J., “forty-nine 
out of fifty priests in England let Elizabeth dissever them once 
more from the Holy See.”* The laity, left without the 


* Dublin Review, April, 1890, p. 245.’ 
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strengthening influence of good example, were under fearful 
pressure to conform at least outwardly. The children were 
growing up in total ignorance of their faith. Pius V. had ex- 
communicated the queen in 1570. There was little hope for 
the establishment of a hierarchy. The remnants of the Marian 
priests were fast disappearing. Just at this dark hour came 
the first attempts at mission work. 

In 1568 the English College at Douai was established for 
the purpose of training priests for the English mission. Two. 
years later a similar institution was begun in Rome. To both 
these seminaries the young but powerful Society of Jesus lent 
aid; and, in .1580, the English students at Rome, revolting: 
against their superiors, asked that the Jesuits, instead of merely 
assisting as heretofore, might be put in entire charge. 


PARSONS AND CAMPION. 


About the same time the Jesuits were requested to send’ 
men to assist on the English mission. Fathers Campion and 
Parsons arrived in London in the summer of 1580. They 
found there a clergy composed of about eighty “seminary- 
priests” and a number of “ Marians 7. ¢, men ordained dur- 
ing the preceding reign. The English clergy showed them- 
selves to be rather distrustful of the Jesuits. For one thing, 
the latter were then considered to be great innovators; and 
for another, their finely developed organization made the Eng- 
lish clergy suspicious of ‘“ Jesuit domination.” Again, the 
impression was abroad that the Society was working in the 
Spanish interest, and the clergy, however persecuted, were stilh 
patriotic enough to be prepared to resist foreign invasion. It 
was said, too, that attempts had been made to entice the more 
brilliant of the English seminarians into the Jesuit novitiate. 
So it happened that the two missionaries who came on the 
English mission at the risk of their lives received but a cold 
welcome. For a year they went about propagating the faith ; 
and it was reckoned by Dr.—afterward Cardinal—Allen that 
within twelve months the number of English Catholics was 
increased by twenty thousand. 

Then the government grew suspicious and began to deal 
more sternly with recusants. Campion was seized and mar- 
tyred. Parsons was confronted by a number of the clergy who 
accused him of having brought on this new persecution by his 
intrigues with the Spanish. He was threatened with denun- 
ciation to the government, if he remained longer in England ; 
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so he left for France. That same year there came two other 
Jesuits on the English mission, and afterwards a few more 
joined them. Though remaining but a handful for a long 
time, they soon acquired and retained a powerful influence 
over both priests and people. 


“ WISBEACH STIRS.” 


In 1595 happened the ‘“‘ Wisbeach Stirs.” A number of 
priests had been confined for many years in Wisbeach Castle, 
on the Isle of Ely. Complaints were made that many of them 
had fallen into a riotous mode of life; and one of the prison- 
ers, a Jesuit, Father Weston, proposed that a rule of life 
should be drawn up and a superior elected. The majority 
assenting, Father Weston was made superior; but as the rest 
denied the charges and would not recognize the new regula- 
tions, the house was divided into two factions which for nine 
months held no intercourse with each other, even refusing to 
eat at a common table. Though these parties were finally 
reconciled by means of outside intervention resulting in a 
compromise, the results of the quarrel spread far and wide. 
In the English College at Rome the students rebelled and 
demanded the expulsion of the Jesuits, absolutely refusing to 
allow Father Parsons’ anti-English Book of the Succession to be 
read in the refectory. Finally the rector, Father Creswell, was 
removed ; and the storm was quieted by Father Parsons, who 
assumed the government of the college himself, and afterward 
resided there while directing the movements of the Jesuits on 
the English mission. 

Meanwhile ecclesiastical affairs in England were in a most 
wretched condition. The clergy sought for the re-establishment 
of the hierarchy; and, after concluding that this plan would 
be frustrated by Father Parsons, they projected the formation 
of an association with a code of rules and an elective head. 
Cajetan, Cardinal Protector of England, however, instead of 
acceding to this request, decided upon another plan, and ap- 
pointed George Blackwell, Archpriest, with jurisdiction over 
the secular priests of England. The clergy bitterly protested, 
claiming that Blackwell was both incapable and a “ devotee of 
the Jesuits, who would use him as they chose.” They were 
the more indignant because the new archpriest had been offi- 
cially instructed by Cajetan “to take no step of importance 
without the advice of Father Garnet, Superior of the Jesuit 
Mission in England.”’ After considerable discussion, two repre- 
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sentatives of the clergy went to Rome, but were taken in 
charge by Father Parsons, imprisoned in the English College, 
and then sent home, unsuccessful. Finally, in 1602, Clement 
VIII., on receipt of an Appeal, signed by thirty-three priests, 
reprimanded Blackwell and, for the sake of peace, forbade him to 
consult the superior or the general of the Jesuits on official matters. 


FATHER TAUNTON’S ACCOUNT NOT WELL PROPORTIONED. 


Such is the painful incident in outline. In Father Taun- 
ton’s presentation of it there is, we think, scarcely enough 
consideration given to the possibility of blame attaching to 
those who were against the Jesuits. In point of fact, there 
were grave faults on both sides, as Jesuit writers are quite 
willing to allow. A number of good men among the clergy— 
é. g. Haddock, Array, and Sicklemore—supported Parsons. 
Some among his opponents, such as Watson and Cecil, were 
not much to boast of; though others, to be sure, were men 
widely respected; for instance, Colleton, the future vicar- 
apostolic, Mush, Bluet, and Gifford, of whom Father Gerard, 
S.J., says: “ Gifford, a man otherwise of exemplary character, 
who became Archbishop of Rheims, was an unrelenting enemy 
of the Jesuits.”* Though Father Taunton suppresses nothing 
of all this, yet his account is not well proportioned; it does 
not give such a perfectly adequate notion of the pros and cons 
as may be grasped readily. It is rather unfair, too, for him to 
intimate (page 367, note) that the main difference between 
Cecil’s and Parsons’ loyalty was that the former succeeded, 
and the latter failed, in an attempt to ingratiate himself with 
the government as an informer and spy. And if Parsons 
abused the clergy with inexcusable violence and grossness, the 
Jesuits, in turn, had to suffer from such absurd charges as that 
they were the sole causes of all the discords in England, and 
that more than a third of them had actually become Protest- 
ants. The accusations made a few years later, when Mary 
Ward’s case was being tried at Rome, prove that rash judg- 
ment and unjust suspicion were not altogether unknown to 
the enemies of the Jesuits.t+ 

THE DISTURBANCES IN THE SEMINARIES. 


Another unpleasant chapter in English Catholic history is 
made up of the disturbances in the seminaries; the echo of 
the quarrels mentioned above. Upon the revival of the Bene- 


* The Month, vol. \xxxix. p. 48, note. 
+ Life of Mary Ward, by Mary C. E. Chalmers, Book V. c. iii. London: Burns & 
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dictine Order, many of the English students displayed an in- 
clination to desert the Jesuit seminaries and enter the Bene- 
dictine novitiate. Some succeeded in doing so and others 
were prevented, the upshot of the matter being that the Holy 
See forbade each community to interfere with students desirous 
of applying to the other community. Here again, however, 
Father Taunton does not represent as strongly as he might 
the difficulties in which the Jesuits were placed; difficulties 
which explain, if they do not excuse, the conduct of Father 
Creswell, “one of those confident Britons who are ready to 
teach every one his duty, be he pope, king, cr cow-boy.” * 
The Jesuits were under a cloud at the time, in consequence of 
the pope’s dislike of the Constitution of the Society and of 
the theological positions of some of its members. It was 
rather a hard thing for them to stand by quietly and see their 
students going away in large numbers; more especially when, 
as was probably the case, the Benedictines were inclined to 
encourage these defections. ‘‘We cannot conceal our impres- 
sion,” writes the Benedictine Dom Bede Camm, “that there 
must have been a good deal to say on the other side. It was 
manifestly against all discipline, and very injurious to the 
seminary, to permit young men (some of whom were possibly 
moved by a mere passing attraction or by dissatisfaction with 
their surroundings or superiors) to run away without leave, on 
however good a pretext.” . . . It “does not appear that 
the Benedictine authorities acted with that suavity and discre- 
tion which might have been expected.”’+ 
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THE INCOMPLETE HISTORICAL PRESENTATION. 


Instead of laying stress upon these palliating circumstances, 
Father Taunton rather minimizes. When quoting (p. 339) from 
Father Blackfan’s Annals of the English College at Valladolid 
{a most important document for the defence of the Jesuit 
superiors of the seminary, discovered about three years ago, 
in a cupboard at Ushaw College), Father Taunton is careful 
to fill up the /ecune@ in this narrative ‘‘from other unimpeach- 
able and personal sources” (p. 334). We cannot help thinking 
he should have been equally careful to print in full the follow- 
ing sentence, which is among the most significant in the Black- 
fan MS.: ‘*The Benedictine Fathers, emulous of our glory, 
and desiring also to put their sickle into this harvest, and the 
* Father Pollen, S.J., in Zhe Month, vol. xciv. p. 351. 


+ A Benedictine Martyr in Eagland: Dom John Roberts, O.S.B., by Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B., London: Sands & Co., p. 136. 
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more so, that they had had a martyr among those who had 
passed to them from this college, sent secretly persons to 
entice the students to them, placing copies of the Rule of St. 
Benedict in the hands of some, and moreover making splendid 
promises to allure the ambitious minds of the young men.” 
Father Taunton presents but a summary of this statement, and 
in a way which indicates that he doubts its accuracy; never- 
theless, as Dom Camm observes; “Some support is given to 
this allegation by the terms of the decree of Paul V. (through 
the Holy Office, December 10, 1608), which forbade the Bene- 
dictines, under grave penalties, to induce the students of the 
seminaries to join their religion (¢¢., order), while it equally 
forbade the Jesuits to prevent those who wished to go.” * 

In regard to this affair, then, Father Taunton appears to 
have been rather hard on the Society. There are extenuating 
circumstances which he fails to bring out in sufficient promi- 
nence. True, he may maintain that it is not his business to 
apologize, or to institute possibly odious comparisons, Yet, 
on occasion, he does introduce these features, though seldom, 
if at all, in a way that favors Father Parsons and his brethren. 
Better, perhaps, to tell a simple story of facts than to be look- 
ing about for excuses and motives which, if presented, will 
endanger the objective value of the representation; but this 
plan, if once adopted, must be followed impartially and con- 
sistently. 

THE CHARGE OF PURITANISM. 

We have said above that the English Jesuits are not averse 
to a thorough investigation of this portion of their history. 
They prove their sincerity by frankly accepting some very 
unpleasant conclusions. ‘Far be it from us,” writes Father 
Pollen, S.J., “to adopt . . . language of indiscriminate 
praise, or the tone of panegyric, which in ages less critical 
than ours was frequent among historians. The exigency of 
the case before us requires that we should recognize faults in 
the Jesuits in their conduct towards others, and faults not of 
human frailty only.” + But the Jesuits cannot be expected to 
accept criticisms which have received a subjective coloring. 
At times our author is unduly severe. Parsons becomes for 
him a sort of déte noir. He waxes enthusiastic over the dis- 
covery of a key to Parsons’ whole life in an abiding strain of 
Puritanism; and this theory is thrust into prominence, at 
times, in a way that certainly borders on the ridiculous. 
Again, our author occasionally indulges in that very danger- 

* The Month, vol. xcii. p. 375. t Zhe Month, vol. xciv. p. 242. 
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ous diversion of attributing motives and reading intentions; and 
sometimes makes comparisons which though based on fact are 
pretty certain to mislead. As to his representing Parsons as a 
political intriguer, the picture is, as Father Morris, S.J., allows,* 
true to life. Father Parsons did work, heart and soul, for the 
Spanish cause, and, no doubt, had much to do with the crea- 
tion of that fatal breach between religion and patriotism which 
English Catholics are still lamenting. Still his acticn was not 
absolutely without precedent among great and good English- 
men; and, at any rate, Father Taunton, in writing a history 
of the Jesuits, should have dwelt with more emphasis on the 
fact that Parsons was plotting treason in the very face of in- 
structions from his superiors, for the Society in 1580, 1593, 
and again in 1606, gave most unequivocal expressions to the 
wish that “none of Ours should mix themselves in any way in 
affairs of this kind”; and actually obtained papal confirmation 
for that decree by having it incorporated in the Bull of Paul 
V., Quantum Religio Societatis. 


‘“‘ THE GUNPOWDER PLOT.” 


The chapter on “ The Gunpowder Plot” is worthy of more 
attention than can now be devoted to it. With a good deal 
of praise for Father Garnet, it contains some strictures upon 
his conduct, and concludes with entering a strong demurrer to 
the suggestion that he was a martyr for his religion, or for 
the seal of confession. The matter is one which has been re- 
ceiving the attention of careful and competent students during 
recent years, and soon, if ever, ought to be set right. 

Here it may be mentioned that Father Taunton’s treatment 
of this point has thus far attracted more attention than any 
other feature of his book; for it was condemned first by a 
writer in the London Zad/e¢ of May 7, and further censured by 
Father Gerard, S.J., the present editor of Zhe Month, who con- 
tributed a signed criticism to the pages of The Tablet (May 14). 

The other notices of Father Taunton’s volume that have 
appeared are numerous and interesting. In the May issue of 
The Month, Father Pollen, S.J., devoted nearly twenty pages 
to a general review of the book, declaring it cannot be 
called a history in the true sense of the word. Throughout 
the past five or six weeks a steady stream of letters has been 
pouring into the correspondence columns of The Tad/et, written 
by critics and apologists of Father Taunton, not a few of the 
letters being from the author himself, who wrote also to the 


* See Dublin Review article cited above. 
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Weekly Register (May 10) in reply to various unfavorable criti- 
cisms which had occurred in that magazine’s review of his 
book (May 3). Zhe Atheneum of London comments on Father 
Taunton’s “inaccuracies of detail" and “ partisanship,” and 
declares the main defects of his work to be “its one-sidedness 
and its suppressions’’; and it will be recalled as evidence of 
The Atheneum's disinterestedness that at the time the English 
Black Monks of St. Benedict appeared this magazine spoke 
very favorably of that volume. We ought not, perhaps, to 
omit to mention Father Taunton’s claim in his letter to the 
Weekly Register (May 10) that “The soberness and coldness 
of the tone throughout the book have struck most reviewers.” 
At any rate this much is clear: that with various grave ard 
well-founded charges others have been made that were unfair, 
and others again that were untrue. There has been something 
like an inclination to indulge in what the Ave Maria names 
“ dust-throwing ”; caused, no doubt, by the intensely personal 
nature of the interests involved. Considerable excitement has 
been manifested on both sides; and a disinterested observer 
would be apt to conclude that neither party is actuated by 
motives perfectly unselfish and unimpeachable. It is not 
amazing, then, that we come upon general statements made 
which are as mutually contradictory of each other as the fol- 
lowing: The critic in The Tablet declares that the book “ must 
needs put a weapon into the hands of the more bitter and less 
scrupulous of our anti-Catholic adversaries”; while Father 
Taunton expresses the opinion that “ Anti-Catholics will regret 
the book; for it is now perfectly clear that the church is not 
compromised by the Spanish intrigues of a mere handful of 
English Jesuits.” 

Here we may conclude, mindful above all else, at the 
present moment, of the horribly fatal result of differences be- 
tween good men, and most especially between members of the 
priesthood. Truly these things are the curse of the House of 
God. During the days of persecution in England, frightful 
torments were borne and many lives laid down; and yet it 
almost seems as if the blood of those martyrs were shed in‘ 
vain, because sweet Charity abode not with the survivors. 
Who is not pleased to think that circumstances are different 
now, and that such bitter hatred is only a memory? But 
what a lesson it recalls! And how terrible is the warning for 
us to beware lest we too, by mutual bickerings and conten- 
tions, should arouse the wrath of God! 
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THE FOUNDATION OF MONTREAL. 


Maisonneuve, Father Olier, M. De la Dauversttre, and M. D. Aillebout projecting in Paris 
the founding of the City. 


CANADA’S COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS. 


BY SAMUEL BYRNE, 


a ONTREAL, Canada’s very picturesquely situated 

% mercantile metropolis, and its largest and most 

important city, presents, in several of the psy- 

chological phases of the modern life of its 

S populace, no less than in many of its architec- 

tural aspects, one of the most interesting urban individualities 
in the New World. 

There is hardly a street in it which does not suggest, in 
some form or other, historical reminiscences of a past with 
which France and England and the United States are asso- 
ciated. Within its boundaries are also to be seen the remarka- 
ble effects of the blending of two great civilizations—the French 
and the British. There are still visible, however, distinct traces 
of the sullen and passive antipathy which might be expected 
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to exist between descendants of a conquered race—for the 
French-Canadians may now be considered as a separate race— 
and those of its vanquishers. But these traces are happily 
disappearing under the potent influence of a calculating pru- 
dence which has its chief source in self-interest. 

The first white man who visited the island of Montreal, on 
which the city bearing that mame is located, was Jacques 
Cartier, the discoverer of Canada, who arrived there in the 
fall of 1535. It was he who gave a name to the forest-clad 
mountain the romantic beauty of which imparts to the city its 
principal charm, and from which at a later period it took the 
name it now bears—Mount Royal (“ Mont Réal’’). Eminently 
appropriate was the name he bestowed upon the mountain. 
The view from its summit, especially in summer, discloses a 
panoramic scene truly majestic. Below, on one side, lies the 
city, with its three hundred thousand of a population, its five 
miles of wharfage, its almost countless churches, its educational 
institutions, public buildings, factories, and tree-surrounded 
villas, with the broad St. Lawrence sweeping by on its journey 
to the ocean, seven hundred miles away. On every other side 
are variant landscapes of mountains, rivers, forests, and fields. 
And on a gently-descending slope of the Mount itself are two 
white marble cities of the dead: the Protestant and the Catho- 
lic cemeteries. In 1611 Samuel de Champlain, who had 
already founded Quebec City, visited the island for the pur- 
pose of establishing a trading post, and also, as some historians 
say, of erecting a settlement. 

It was Paul De Chomedey, Sieur de Maisonneuve, who went 
over expressly from France and chose the site of Canada’s 
chief port, taking possession of the Island of Montreal in the 
name of the French “company” or association of Montreal, 
to whom ‘it had been ceded by the King of France. This 
company, of which he was himself a member, was composed 
of thirty-five persons, including several Jesuit fathers and two 
ladies, the famous Mademoiselle Jeanne Mance, “the first Sister 
of Charity,” who was accompanied across the Atlantic by a 
female attendant; and Madame de la Peltrie, who had joined 
them at Quebec. The object of the company was to colonize 
the island, which is thirty-two miles long and ten and a half 
miles in width, and to convert its Indian inhabitants to Chris- 
tianity and bestow upon them the comforts of civilization. 

When Maisonneuve and his companions arrived at Quebec 
from France, in two small ships, the governor of that city, De 
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Montmagny, and the colonists under him besought them to 
remain there, offering them as an inducement the adjacent 
Island of Orleans on which to found the projected city and 
colony. The Island of: Montreal, it was pointed out, which 
was many leagues up the 
river, was swarming with 
ferocious Iroquois. Mai- 
sonneuve’s reply, which is 
engraved on the handsome 
monument recently erected 
to his memory by the citi- 
zens of Montreal, was 
characteristic of the man. 
Having expressed his thanks 
for the flattering offer he 
said: “Honor and duty 
alike impel me to accom- 
plish my mission; and I 
will do so, even if every 
tree on the Island of Mon- 
treal turns into an Iroquois.” 

On the 24th of May, 
1642,the city was formally 
' and solemnly founded, and, 
owe §«6©6after the celebration of 
Mass by Father Vimont, 
S.]., it was placed under 
the special protection of 
“Our Lady, Queen of Angels,’’ the name then given to it 
being “ Ville-Marie”"—‘* The City of Mary.” Parkman the his- 
torian, in his Pioneers of France in the New World, thus de- 
scribes the event: ‘‘ Maisonneuve sprang ashore, and fell on 
his knees. His followers imitated his example; and all joined 
their voices in songs of thanksgiving. Tents, baggage, arms, 
and stores were landed. An altar was raised on a pleasant 
spot near the landing; and Mademoiselle Mance, with Madame 
de la Peltrie, aided by her servant, Charlotte Barré, decorated 
it with a taste which was the admiration of the beholders, 
Now all the company gathered before the shrine. Here stood 
Vimont in the rich vestments of his office. Here were the 
two ladies with their servant; Montmagny, no very willing 
spectator; and Maisonneuve, a warlike figure, erect and tall, 
his men clustering around him. They kneeled in reverent 
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silence as the Host was raised aloft; and when the rite was 
over the priest turned and addressed them: ‘ You are a grain 
of mustard-seed that shall rise and grow till its branches over- 
shadow the earth. You are few, but this work is the work of 
God. His smile is upon you, and your children shall fill the 
land.’”’- The historian continues: ‘‘ The afternoon waned, the 
sun sank behind the western forest, and twilight came on. 
Fireflies were twinkling over the darkened meadows. They 
caught them, tied them with threads into shining festoons, and 
hung them before the altar. Then they pitched their tents, 
lighted their fires, stationed their guards, and lay down to 
rest. Such was the birth-night of Montreal.” According to 
another historian, the reason why fireflies were caught was that 
there was no oil for the lamp which must be kept burning 
before the Blessed Sacrament, which Father Vimont had ex- 
posed at the time. The flies were imprisoned, says the 
writer, in a large vial of glass, and they flashed forth a brilliant 
light throughout the night. 

Next day Maisonneuve, who had been appointed governor 
of the island, felled the first tree, and with his followers pro- 
ceeded to protect their encampment. Sandham relates that 
they worked with such energy that, by the evening, they had 
erected “a strong palisade, and had covered their altar with a 
roof made of bark.” Alluding to this work, the Jesuit father 
who wrote the chronicles for that year says: “ This enterprise 
would seem as desperate as it was brave and holy had it not, 
as its foundation, the might of Him who never fails those 
who undertake nothing save that which is in harmony with his 
will,” 

Mademoiselle Mance had taken out with her from Paris a 
large sum of money with which to help forward the building 
up of the city. It was equal to $250,000 in modern money, 
and had been given to her for the purpose named by Madame 
dé Bouillon, the widow of a former finance minister of France. 
The money was devoted to the erection of a large stone build- 
ing consisting of a hospital, a convent, and a church. The 
building operations were begun at once. This institution—the 
“Hétel Dieu ’’—remained -intact until forty years ago, when 
the demands upon its accommodations, which had been in- 
creasing year by year, determined the sisters to remove to 
another site and set up a more commodious building. The 
foundations of the new Hétel Dieu, which is the largest reli- 
gious edifice in America, were laid in 1859. It is situated in a 
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PauL DE CHOMEDEY, SIEUR DE MAISONNEUVE. 


very extensive space of ground, in the northern portion of the 
city. The circumference of the enclosure, which is surrounded 
by a high and massive stone wall, is over a mile long. No 
distinction is made as to the religion of the patients; and 
many of the Protestant residents prefer, when ill, to be nursed 
in its private wards rather than in their own homes. The sick 
poor are admitted and attended free of charge. Before Canada 
became a British colony the Hétel Dieu was furnished with 
medicine and other requisites by the French government; but 
now it is self-supporting, save for a small annual grant from 
the Provincial Legislature. The fact may not be unworthy of 
mention that a daughter of Ethan Allen, of Vermont, the 
leader of the “Green Mountain” boys, died a member of the 
sisterhood which has charge of this institution. It is related of 
her that during her girlhood, some years before she embraced 
Catholicity, she was attacked. by a wild beast as she was walk- 
ing by a river; and that an old man, of benevolent aspect, 
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came up to drive it away. The features of her deliverer, so 
the story runs, were indelibly fixed in her memory. «On visit- 
ing the convent. of the Hétel Dieu she saw an old picture of 
the Holy Family hanging on one of the walls of the sisters’ 
church, and with a cry of surprise she informed those who 
were with her that the features of St. Joseph were exactly 
those of her rescuer. The picture may still be seen in the 
church attached to the present Hétel Dieu. 

The Hétel Dieu and a strong fort formed the nucleus of 
the present city. For fully a year Maisonneuve and his tiny 
band of colonists got along in peace. Then they were dis- 
covered by a party of Algonquins, who, assisted by a number 
of their erstwhile enemies, the Iroquois, made a fierce attack 
upon them. From that time forward, for a period of about a 
hundred and fifty years, the history of Montreal is but a record 
of Indian attacks and repulses, with an occasional victory for 
the red man. During one of the conflicts Maisonneuve’s fol- 
lowers. beat a retreat to the fort, leaving him far in the rear. 
He bravely followed the redskins, a pistol in each hand. The 
Iroquois did not fire, their object being to capture him alive, 
and then torture him to death. Their chief ordered them to 
halt and went forward to fight the governor single-handed. 
Maisonneuve fired, but missed. He was immediately grasped 
by the throat by the chief, amid a chorus of. whoops from his 
dusky followers. The Frenchman, however, was too quick for 
him. The pistol in his left hand had not been discharged. 
In the position in which they were at this moment Maison- 
neuve’s left hand was behind the shoulder of the Indian chief. 
Aiming the barrel of the ‘pistol at the back of his foeman’s 
head, he fired, and the burly Iroquois feli on the sward a 
corpse. That ended the conflict of the day. The Indians, 
dumbfounded at the death of their intrepid leader, carried away 
his body in mournful silence. 

Maisonneuve was a sagacious administrator as well as an 
intrepid warrior. He drew up a short and simple code, com- 
posed of ten rules, for the preservation of law and order in 
his colony; and these he rigorously enforced. His was a 
blameless, an exemplary life. The close of his career in 
Montreal was marked by an incident as pathetic as it was 
sublime. When he had, after years of toil and struggle and 
heroic self-sacrifice, firmly established the colony of the Island 
of Montreal, the governor of New France (as the Canada of 
that early day was termed), unmindful of the great work he 
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PauL DE CHOMEDEY, SIEUR DE MAISONNEUVE. 


very extensive space of ground, in the northern portion of the 
city. The circumference of the enclosure, which is surrounded 
by a high and massive stone wall, is over a mile long. No 
distinction is made as to the religion of the patients; and 
many of the Protestant residents prefer, when ill, to be nursed 
in its private wards rather than in their own homes. The sick 
poor are admitted and attended free of charge. Before Canada 
became a British colony the Hétel Dieu was furnished with 
medicine and other requisites by the French government; but 
now it is self-supporting, save for a small annual grant from 
the Provincial Legislature. The fact may not be unworthy of 
mention that a daughter of Ethan Allen, of Vermont, the 
leader of the “Green Mountain” boys, died a member of the 
sisterhood which has charge of this institution. It is related of 
her that during her girlhood, some years before she embraced 
Catholicity, she was attacked by a wild beast as she was walk. 
ing by a river; and that an old man, of benevolent aspect, 
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came up to drive it away. The features of her deliverer, so 
the story runs, were indelibly fixed in her memory. On visit- 
ing the convent. of the Hétel Dieu she saw an old picture of 
the Holy Family hanging on one of the walls of the sisters’ 
church, and with a cry of surprise she informed those who 
were with her that the features of St. Joseph were exactly 
those of her rescuer, The picture may still be seen in the 
church attached to the present Hétel Dieu. 

The Hétel Dieu and a strong fort formed the nucleus of 
the present city. For fully a year Maisonneuve and his tiny 
band of colonists got along in peace. Then they were dis- 
covered by a party of Algonquins, who, assisted by a number 
of their erstwhile enemies, the Iroquois, made a fierce attack 
upon them. From that time forward, for a period of about a 
hundred and fifty years, the history of Montreal is but a record 
of Indian attacks and repulses, with an occasional victory for 
the red man. During one of the conflicts Maisonneuve’s fol- 
lowers. beat a retreat to the fort, leaving him far in the rear. 
He bravely followed the redskins, a pistol in each hand. The 
Iroquois did not fire, their object being to capture him alive, 
and then torture him to death. Their chief ordered them to 
halt and went forward to fight the governor single-handed. 
Maisonneuve fired, but missed. He was immediately grasped 
by the throat by the chief, amid a chorus of. whoops from his 
dusky followers. The Frenchman, however, was too quick for 
him. The pistol in his left hand had not been discharged. 
In the position in which they were at this moment Maison- 
neuve’s left hand was behind the shoulder of the Indian chief. 
Aiming the barrel of the pistol at the back of his foeman’s 
head, he fired, and the burly Iroquois fell on the sward a 
corpse. That ended the conflict of the day. The Indians, 
dumbfounded at the death of their intrepid leader, carried away 
his body in mournful silence. 

Maisonneuve was a sagacious administrator as well as an 
intrepid warrior, He drew up a short and simple code, com- 
posed of ten rules, for the preservation of law and order in 
his colony; and these he rigorously enforced. His was a 
blameless, an exemplary life. The close of his career in 
Montreal was marked by an incident as pathetic as it was 
sublime. When he had, after years of toil and struggle and 
heroic self-sacrifice, firmly established the colony of the Island 
of Montreal, the governor of New France (as the Canada of 
that early day was termed), unmindful of the great work he 
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M. DE La DAUVERSIERE, WHO CONCEIVED THE IDEA OF FOUNDING MONTREAL. 


had accomplished, issued unexpectedly a decree ordering him 
to return to France. On receipt of the order his face assumed 
a look of sadness which it never afterwards lost. He made no 
complaint; he uttered no protest. All the money that was 
owing to him by the government—some six thousand pounds 
sterling—he ordered to be distributed amongst the poor; and 
he set sail for France, where he died on September 9, 1676. 
In 1644 the Island of Montreal was deeded over by the 
“company” to the Sulpician Fathers of Paris, who in ‘1657 
sent the Abbé Queylus and several other priests to take pos- 
session of their newly-acquired estate and to found in Ville- 
Marie the Seminary of St. Sulpice, for the purpose of training 
missionaries to preach the Gospel to the Indians. The old 
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seminary, which is in the Romanesque style of architecture, is 
still intact, with its quaint-looking clock, surmounted by bells 
that strike every quarter of an hour, and with the old loop- 
holed wall in front of it which was originally built for protec- 
tion against the Indians. It is situated beside the Church of 
Notre Dame, on Notre Dame Street, one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in the city. But other needs than the spiritual 
wants of the white men, as well as of the red, grew so press- 
ing as to necessitate the erection of the extensive structure 
known simply as ‘“ The Montreal College,” or “ Grand Séminaire,” 
which attracts ecclesiastical students from almost every diocese 
in the United States. By a deed approved by the King of 
France on April 20, 1664, the authorities of the Sulpician 
Seminary in Paris granted to the fathers of their society in 
Ville-Marie “the lands and seigniory of Montreal.” 

A treaty of peace was signed in Montreal in 1700 between 
representatives of the Five Nations and the French; and after 
Quebec City had fallen into the hands of the English, Mon- 
treal became what a recent writer aptly terms “ The last strong- 
hold of French power in America.” The existence of this 
stronghold was of brief duration, for a few months afterwards, 
being invested by the British on all sides, it was forced to 
capitulate. Three years later the Treaty of Paris placed the 
whole colony of Canada under the flag of Great Britain. 


THE CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY. 


One of the most interesting, albeit one of the least impos- 
ing, of Montreal’s historical buildings is that which still bears 
the name of the Chateau de Ramezay. It is to-day the Cha- 
teau de Ramezay in name only. In reality the chateau is but 
a memory. The original structure is almost intact, it is true; 
but the vandal hand of modern utilitarianism has been laid 
upon it. The front part of it is nowa saloon, another portion 
was until recently a barber-shop, still another is a colonization 
office, and the remainder is used temporarily as the nucleus of 
a museum. It was built in 1705 by the Sieur de Ramezay, 
governor of Montreal. Within its low, massive walls have 
been enacted scenes that have run through the whole gamut 
of dramatic interest. Here have been arranged the stern de- 
tails of military expeditions, and the less guileful stratagems 
of the gentler campaigns of love. The banquet, with its 
“feast of reason and flow of soul,” its sparkling wit and 
brilliant repartee; the ball, with its courtly cavaliers and 
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comely dames, in the picturesque costumes of the France of 
their day; the council of state; the gayly-decked bridal suite, 
and the sombre chamber of the noble dead—of spectacles such 
as these the old castle keeps remembrance for the passer-by 
who is not unmindful of its brief but varied story. Governor 
de Ramezay died in 1724, and the chateau was occupied by 
his family until 1745, when it was sold to the “ Compagnie des 
Indes de l'Ouest,” who made it a storing-house for furs and 
skins. Five years later the chateau and lands were purchased 
by a family named Longueuil. Out of their hands it passed 
on the surrender of Montreal to the British, who chose it as 
the residence of their governor. After General Montgomery 
had captured Montreal, the chateau became the head-quarters 
of General Wooster and General Benedict Arnold, the latter of 
whom was destined to sleep in one of its rooms afterwards, 
when he had chosen the path of the traitor. -It was here too 
that Benjamin Franklin held his conference with the Ameti- 
can generals, who were retreating from Quebec. And it was 
here also that Franklin set up the first printing-press ever seen 
in Montreal. He was assisted in this work by a printer named 
Fleury Masplit, whom he had brought with him from Philadel- 
phia, and who, in 1778, founded the Gazette, a small newspaper 
printed partly in English and partly in French. Later on, when 
the American soldiers evacuated the city, it resumed the char- 
acter of the gubernatorial residence, and remained as such 
until 1784. Then it was bought by Baron St. Leger, who 
occupied it for some years as a private residence. When the 
Constitutional act of 1791 divided the colony into Upper and 
Lower Canada, Montreal was selected as the capital of the 
latter; and the Chateau de Ramezay once more became the 
official dwelling-place of the governor. In 1819 the remains of 
the Duke of Richmond, which had been brought down from 
Ottawa, reposed for several days in one of the rooms of the 
chateau, after which they were taken to Quebec, where they 
repose beneath the altar of the English cathedral. Since then 
the building has been utilized for different purposes, until the 
main portion of it has been put to the base uses already men- 
tioned. 

The oldest church in Montreal is that dedicated to Notre 
Dame de Bonsecours. Its foundation, originally intended for 
2 nunaery, was laid in 1658 by Sister Marguerite de Bourgeois, 
who obtained for the church a small image of the Blessed 
Virgin said to be endowed with miraculous virtue. It was 
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A CHURCH OF FORMER Days. 


given to her by the Baron de Faucamp during one of his 
visits to France; and at that time it had been revered for 
over a hundred years. It is still preserved in the church. 
The building was destroyed by fire in 1754, and re-erected 
seventeen years later. A few years ago an apse was added 
to it, surmounted by a large—too large in proportion to the 
edifice—statue of the Virgin, with ‘hands upraised, invoking a 
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“blessing upon the mariners who in the river underneath man 
the ships that carry on the trade of the port. 

One of the most extensive structures in the city is the 
Hépital Général. or “ Grey Nunnery,” as it is popularly called. 
It was founded and endowed in 1692 by M. Charon, a Nor- 
man, under letter patent granted by Louis XIV., and was 
afterwards given over to the charge of a religious sisterhood, 
founded by the celebrated Madame de Youville in 1737, the 
members of which are known as Les Sceurs Grises, on account 
of the color of their garments. There are 320 rooms and 
over 200 sisters and novices in the institution, which comprises 
a hospital for the sick of all creeds, and an asylum for found- 
lings. 

The Church of Notre Dame de Lourdes is a comparatively new 
building, in the combined Byzantine and Renaissance style, such 
as one sees in Venice: and it was erected and decorated for the 
pious purpose of expressing in symbolic form the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The frescoes in the interior are very 
fine. One of them represents the promise of the Redemp- 
tion made to Adam and Eve, on the occasion when the Lord 
said to the Serpent: “She shall bruise thy head.” Another 
represents the arrival of Rebecca before Isaac. On the right 
of the nave are the prophets who foretold of the Virgin, 
Isaias, Jeremias, David, and Micheas; on the left are Scrip- 
tural types of the Virgin—Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, and Ruth. 
There are also frescoes of the Salutation and the Nativity. A 
beautiful statue over the altar illustrates the text: “A woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon. under her feet” (Apoc. 
xii, 1). Light is thrown on the statue through a hidden win- 
dow behind and above it, by day, and at night by a concealed 
lamp. The effect is really astonishing, the beholder imagining 
that he is gazing upon a vision of celestial loveliness. 


Historical tablets have recently been placed on houses - 


connected with the city’s past. These include the fol- 
lowing : . 

* Here lived Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle,” whose dis- 
coveries in America have rendered him illustrious, and of 
whom a distinguished writer says: ‘ Never under the impene 
trable mail of paladin or crusader beat a heart of more in- 
trepid mettle than within the stoic panoply that armed the 
breast of La Salle. . . . America owes him an enduring 
memory, for in this masculine figure she sees the pioneer who 
guided her to her richest heritage.” 
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“In 1694 here stood the house. of La Mothe Cadillac, the 
founder of Detroit.” 

‘In 1675 here lived Daniel de Gresolon, Sieur Du Lhut, 
one of the explorers of the Upper Mississippi, after whom 
the City of Duluth was named.” 

‘‘Here was born, in 1661, Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iber- 
ville, Chevalier de St. Louis. He conquered Hudson Bay for 
France, 1697; discovered the mouths of the Mississippi, 1699. 
First Governor of Louisiana, 1700. Died at Havana, 1706.” 

“Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville ; born in 1680. 
In company with his brother d’Iberville he discovered the 
mouths of the Mississippi, 2d March, 1699; founded New 
Orleans in 1717; and was Governor of Louisiana for forty 
years. Died at Paris, 1768.” 

“ Here lived the family of Daniel Hyacinthe Marie Lienard 
de Beaujeu, the hero of the Monongahela, at which battle 
Washington was an officer in the Army defeated.” 

During the five months’ winter the St. Lawrence is frozen 
over to a depth of from one to two feet, and sometimes more; 
and roads are made from the city across the ice to the differ- 
ent villages on the opposite side. An excellent race-track is also 
laid out; and few Montrealers seem to realize the vast climatic 
change involved in the fact that in summer ocean-going steam- 
ers of five thousand tons burthen pass up and down where 
this very ice track is situated. One glides almost insensibly 
from the summer into the frigid season ; and the transition seems 
so natural, so much a matter of course, that little note is 
taken of the sharpness of the contrast. When the first cold 
wave comes along the Montrealer instinctively dons his heavy 
woollen undergarments, and listens for the merry tinkle of the 
sleigh-bells. Long though it is, the winter period is never 
monotonous. Snow-shoe tramps to Mount Royal, trips down 
the Mammoth toboggan slide on one of its slopes, sleighing 
parties along the road that winds spiral-wise up to its summit, 
hockey matches and curling bonspiels in the numerous rinks, 
skating and other winter sports—these operate efficaciously to 
keep away whatever feeling of ennuz might otherwise be ex- 
perienced. A very pretty sight on the river is an ice “shove,” 
or jam. These shoves occur when the ice is beginning to thaw 
or move down with the current, on the approach of warm 
weather. Sometimes the large masses of broken ice are piled 
up to-a great height. 

Although a good deal of intermarrying has been going on 
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A TypicaL House OF A CENTURY AGO. 


during the last century, more especially of late years, between 
the French and the British in Montreal, there is still a certain 
aloofness observable on the part of the French in regard to 
their fellow-citizens of other racial descent. Where such inter. 
racial blends have taken place the results have been happy; a 
combination of the polish and politeness and charmful gaiety 
of the Gaul and the plodding cool-headedness and sturdy 
enterprise of the Briton. Marriages are more frequent be- 
tween the French and the Irish than between the French and 
the British. A certain congeniality of temperament is the 
cause of this. In cases of intermarriage where the wives are 
French the offspring is, as a rule, thoroughly Gallicized; and 
it is amusing to meet with gentlemen tearing unmistakably 
Irish, Scotch, and English cognomens who are nevertheless 
hopelessly French, so to speak, in accent, in manners, in tastes, 
and in surroundings. It may not be uninteresting to add that, 
in referring to themselves, the French-Canadians always use 
the word “ Canadians,” while in referring to their compatriots 
of other national descent they describe them as Irish, English, 
Scotch, German, and so forth, as the case may be. They con- 
sider themselves to be Canadians par excellence. French-Cana- 
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dian women are remarkably good-looking, with a type of pretti- 
ness peculiarly their own. 

Nowadays the French-Canadians are for the most part ex- 
tremely conservative in disposition; and thus, while they excel 
in culture, they lag behind in the race for wealth and commer- 
cial supremacy. Forming but one-third of the population of 
the city, it was Britons who constructed the two great railways 
of the country, the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific; it 
is Britons who transact by far the larger proportion of trade; 
it is Britons who own the Canadian ocean-going steamers. 

The relative positions of the French-Canadians and their 
English-speaking fellow-citizens in the field of commerce in 
Montreal and, indeed, in the whole Dominion, are well illustrated 
by the fact that the French-Canadian Board of Trade—La 
Chambre de Commerce—occupies only a couple out of the hun- 
dred offices in the immense stone structure erected a few years 
ago by the English Board of Trade. As if conscious of the 
contrast suggested by this circumstance, La Chambre de Com- 
merce has leased a couple of offices elsewhere. 

A large number of French-Canadians cherish the dream of 
an independent Canada, a great and growing nation working 
out its own national destiny. I have frequently heard Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, the late Mr. Mercier, and the later Sir Adolphe 
Chapleau declare their belief in its realization. The French- 
Canadians are, as a rule, loyal to Great Britain. If you ask 
one of them why he is so he.will tell you that, under the 
Union Jack, he enjoys more freedom than he would had his 
province remained a French possession; that he has escaped 
the horrors and baneful consequences of the Revolution; that 
he enjoys perfect civil and religious freedom, and his children 
attend Catholic schools supported by the state, according to 
the solemn compact of Confederation; and that his language 
is as “ official” as is the English tongue in his province. 








FACHER DAMIER. 


Che work is done: the hundred years are told. 
Coiler and dreamer, warrior, saint and sase, 
And all who earned the crimson and the gold, 
Must have due glory on illumined pase. 
Che Master Craftsman cometh to Bis own: 
“If thou art fired, with this honored name, 
Chen work as for the bone of thine own bone, 
And put bis story into living flame.’ 
Old as the bills the tale of misery— 
“‘Inclean! inclean! We die beneath the ban.” 
Che leper’s cry, piercing thro’ land and sea, 
Was answered by the life-sift of a man. 

Che Passion found thy soul a channel free— 

Damien, thou Bayard of the Century! 

E. C. M. 














MONUMENT TO THE LEPER PRIEST OF MOLOKAI 
IN LOUVAIN, 





“4A MAN'S A MAN.” 


““A MAN’S A MAN.” 
BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


** The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that. 


. ca . . 
Gi'e fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ! 


The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that!” 


mg BRIVATE PHIL. BURNS, 'U. S. A., son of the 

A people, cheerfully humming his favorite snatches 

of his favorite song, marched to the front as a 

“common soldier”—one of the poor, untitled 

“ rank and file! But like all men-of Celtic blood, 

high or lowly, he was born to rise above his original status, 

instinctively as the blackbird soars toward heaven, as the thrush 

and linnet strain skyward from nest of birth. Phil Burns’s 

ascent from obscurity to eminence was a three-winged flight 

toward fortune, fame, and happiness. Heroic service at a 

crisis of battle won him immediate martial promotion; the 

patriotic associated press of the country simultaneously estab- 

lished his national fame; and third, last, and best, came his 
infinitely sweetest guerdon—a beautiful young girl’s love! 

The girl in the case was Madge, only child of General 
Gastonridge ; a born and bred patrician, a social belle, a famous 
beauty of sumptuous brunette type,—conservative and haughty 
as only a Southern girl can be. Yet, when the General’s 
spoiled and wilful motherless daughter, in spite of paternal 
warnings of hardships and peril, and imperative official pro- 
hibition, followed the protesting General to the seat of war, 
the sick and wounded soldiers to whom she devoted her service 
detected no sign of pride or aversion, but only tenderest wo- 
man-pity, in her beautiful, high-bred face. Many a brave 
fellow sank peacefully into his last long sleep, holding her soft 
white hand; many a so-called reprobate died with his eyes on 
her face, sobbing of angels and heaven. When the new-made 
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but already famous Lieutenant Burns, convalescent from well- 
nigh fatal wounds, took sick-leave passage on the identical 
transport by which the ailing General, considerately recalled 
by the War Department, returned on unwelcome furlough, the 
same touch of nature which had harmonized the girl of society 
with the tragic men of the battle-field, made her and Phil 
Burns kin! Before they met, the martial blood of the General’s 
daughter had thrilled at her father’s account of the humble 
soldier's valor. Face to face with the simple, self-respecting, 
unconsciously dignified as well as handsome hero from the 
ranks, it was her womanheart that quickened; and cardiac 
pulsations are no less subtly responsive than “ mind-waves,” 
seldom awakening save when reciprocity has leapt to spontane- 
ous birth! Before the voyage was well begun, the promoted 
private knew that he loved his General’s daughter. In sight 
of port the man, pur et simple, was graciously allowed to make 
the incredible, tempting, sweet-bitter discovery that, stript of 
the mask of an arbitrary social conservatism, the woman of 
his heart loved him! Then Phil Burns had a good quarter-of- 
an-hour with Madge, followed by a correspondingly bad 
quarter-of-an-hour with himself, from the torture of which he 
escaped by force of manly resolution, with the desperate pur- 
pose of facing the General and defying the fate of war! 

The forward deck chanced to be deserted, momentarily, by 
all save the invalided veteran. Games and smugglers and pipes 
were in session in saloon and smoking-room, monopolizing 
the sociable voyagers’ attention. The swish of the waves against 
the sides of the ship, undertoned human voices rising in 
various vocal and emotional keys from the quarters of festivity 
below.—Human voices,—what were these, compared with the 
voice of the deep, and the eloquent silence of the eternal 
stars? Puny, transient, tinkling things they seemed to Phil 
Burns, in that love-inspired hour of revelation; even as the 
codes of a mercenary world seemed suddenly false and ignoble, 
pitted against the primeval law of the supremacy and domi- 
nance of Man, per se, monarch ‘of material matter! Measured 
by the soul and brain of humanity, by its vital heart and its 
strong right hand, what were pride of birth, pomp of gold, 
shibboleth of social position, that their phantoms should dare 
to divide human creature from creature, heart from heart, man 
from his complemental woman ?— 

“The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that!” 
VOL, LXXIII.—34 _ 
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hummed the young socialist, by force of inveterate habit, as he 
forward marched toward the General. Yet the “windows of 
his soul” turned a look of wistful appeal rather than of flash- 
ing defiance upon the autocrat of his fate; and the laugh of 
his proud young heart knew its own bitterness! 

Perhaps the alert old server of Mars had not been as blind 
to Cupid’s signals as his juniors had taken for granted. In any 
case, he scented approaching battle as the young soldier ad- 
vanced, and braced his heart to resist it. That his herculean 
frame shrined a heart, was the General's closet-skeleton; vo- 
ciferously denied by word of mouth, while betrayed by deed 
with the most unconscious ingenuousness. The discrepancy 
amused his daughter, and touched the world; but the General 
lived on in blissful ignorance that he hoodwinked and terrified 
nobody. He was a man of powerful physique and command- 
ing presence, with a leonine head of iron-gray hair, dark eyes 
flashing with the unquenched fires of immortal youth, and a 
military moustache which bristled fiercely when its owner's 
mood was aggressive. The initiated Madge would have post- 
poned action, recognizing the danger-signal; but Phil Burns 
rushed to his fate. 

“General,” he announced, without preface or apology, 
— General, I love your daughter!” 

The night-wind sang through the sails, and sailors changed 
watch, and paced the lookout monotonously. Their footsteps 
beat a deafening refrain in the General’s stunned ears. The 
sea took it up, and the winds; and the mute stars traced it in 
fire. “J love your daughter, your daughter, your daughter!” 
Sky, sea, air, all alike pulsated with the impassioned rhythm of 
audible human heart-beats. Love, all Love, only Love, thrilled 
the voice of creation. But the General defied the primeval 
lyric, in allegiance to Gastonridge pride. 

“May I request you to repeat what you were condescend- 
ing enough to remark, young man?” he inquired, finally, with 
scathing irony. 

“With pleasure, General. “I reported—that I love—your 
daughter.” 

“And a deuced presumptuous, impertinent, intrusive, alto- 
gether unpardonable report it is, you shoulder-strapped young 
beggar on horseback,” bluffed the General, working himself in- 
to a passion. “I consider you guilty of a breach of faith, sir. 
You have taken undue advantage of your position, of my trust 
in you. What is your excuse for venturing upon such an un- 
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justified liberty with my daughter's name,—what is your excuse, 
sir?” 

The impetuous young Celt could be deliberate when the 
stake was life or death. The repose of the Vere de Veres is 
the heritage of courage. He ran his hand slowly through the 
bright brown ripples framing his temples, stared at the scowl- 
ing General meditatively, with calmly surprised blue eyes, gave 
his heavy moustache an adjusting tug, and admired the vamps 
of his well-shaped boots; dispassionately considering his com- 
mander’s challenge. But once roused to action, the young 
soldier’s methods were always decisive. In this case they 
routed the General. 

“My excuse is—your daughter’s love for me, sir,” he ex- 
plained, simply. 

“Pah! Bah! Bosh! You conceited, presuming, deluded 
young jackanapes!’’ sputtered the haughty Gastonridge. 

But he was wasting his vocabulary on the ocean-air. With 
a military salute, his subordinate officer had withdrawn. The 
General was left the field,—but not the victory ! 

Port was reached in the morning; and in consideration of 
an arrival which a patriotic populace was pleased to regard as an 
occasion for national ovation, the generous General waived his 
private grievance, to crown by his personal tribute of social com- 
pliment the honors greeting the hero from the ranks. With a 
royal-heartedness typical of the grand old South, the veteran 
shared every laurel of the hour; and in consequence, the 
former private found himself whirling Washingtonwards, side 
by side with his commander, in a railroad-king’s private car. 
But the luxurious journey was to be no thornless bed of roses 
for the recruit to the realms of capitalism. Even the General’s 
generosity had its limits. With malice prepense he renewed the 
charge that a noble expediency had interrupted. The proxim- 
ity of the alert-eared Madge, in her state-room adjoining the 
main saloon, was as a spark to the gunpowder of paternal 
assertion. 

“Did I understand you to affirm last night, you inflated 
‘Tommy Atkins,’”’ he demanded, with sudden loud-voiced 
ferocity, “that my daughter—my daughter, sir—authorized you 
to avow your impossible matrimonial pretensions?” 

‘Yes, General,” assented the junior idol of the hour, with 
modest but invincible firmness. Already established in the 
hearts of the great American people as the General’s co-equal 
rival of war, domestic rivalry in the name of love, even upon 
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the Gustonridge hearthstone, seemed a less hopeless cause 
than heretofore. 

“Incredible, sir, incredible! Do» you dare to tell me—to 
tell me, sir—that my daughter—my daughter, sir—demanded 
no pass-word from a slinking, spying, traitorous intruder within 
my private lines?” 

‘‘There was no slinking, no spying, no treachery in ques- 
tion, General. And my pass-word was Nature’s,—Love /” 

“<« Tove! LOVE!” scorned the man of warfare. “ No daugh- 
ter of mine—of mine, sir—gave the countersign to any such 
fool-pass as—/ove /” 

“Yes, General, begging your pardon! Love’s own sweet 
countersign,—a iss /” 

‘* Madge / MavGE!” thundered the incensed General. “ Pre- 
sent arms, miss, and refute this young miscreant to his im- 
pertinent face. He insists that you want him for my son-in- 
law—my son-in-law! Tell him it's all a mistake on his part, my 
girl, and—considering his pluck on the field of war—I ’Il—I ’ll 
let him off—and down—easy !” 

“Dear old Paw!” laughed Madge, in Southern /jazozs, 
emerging from her fortress, and obeying military orders in the 
letter if not in the spirit, by flinging caressing arms about the 
General’s apoplectic neck; “I’m right sorry to confess that I 
just can’t get to oblige you ; but—but—but it is n’t a mistake, you 
see! I warned Phil that you’d fire all your bomb-shells at 
first; but who cares, you dear old darling? We all know your 
awfullest cannon-balls are only blank cartridges!” 

“But, my darling,” expostulated conscientious Phil, heroi- 
cally rushing to the discomfited General’s rescue, “ your 
father’s objections are valid and justified—remember that! 
There is every possibility of mistake—for you—in what all the 
world will agree in calling a social mesalliance. You ‘know 
you are of the CLAss, while I am distinctively and typically of 
the human mass—”’ 


“*The rank is but the guinea’s stamp,’ ” 


quoted Madge; who, with the miraculous adaptability of a 
loving woman, had mastered her lover’s mental weapons, and 
now turned them against himself. 

“Ah, but / lack the guineas as well as the ‘rank,’ more’s 
th: pity, dear,” admitted Phil, sadly; “and, as the General 
will tell you, Madge, you have no conception of what strait- 
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ened finances practically imply; the daily sacrifices of luxuri- 
ous habit, of dainty taste and desire—”’ 


*** Gi’e fools their silks, and knaves their wine,’” 


scorned Madge, magnificently. 

‘* But—but will the pride of my American princess not yet 
regret that, socially speaking, she has ‘stooped to conquer’? 
Sooner or later, perhaps, the plain man is fated to cut a sorry 
figure in a gentlewoman’s eyes; contrasted with the white- 
handed sons of leisure and wealth, conventionally called— 
‘gentlemen!’” he finished, bitterly. 


“« The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that!’”’ 


trilled Madge, incorrigibly. ‘“ Well, Lieutenant Phil, have you 
finished for ever and ever? Because if you haven't, I shall 
suspect you of ‘proposing in haste and repenting at leisure,’ 
which would be a nice record indeed for a military man of 
honor ; would n’t it, now, Paw General Gastonridge?” 

“T refuse my consent to your marriage!” announced the 
unrelenting General. : 

“Then we'll elope!” proclaimed Madge, rising like a Queen 
of Sheba in her oriental draperies of subdued old gold and 
reds. “Now I must ‘be gwine to my ole brack mammy,’ to 
be made lovely for my engagement-dinner! You've got to 
elope with ‘ole brack mammy,’ too, Phil! If you were even 
to suggest parting mammy and her ‘bestest lil’ white chile,’ 
you 'd be only ‘poo’ white trash’ to us both, for ever after!” 

‘Poor white trash!” echoed Phil’s thoughts, when the 
laughing Madge had departed, and the worsted General re- 
treated to the smoking-room. Was he not but social “ trash,” 
indeed, in comparison with the rich old Gastonridge family ? 
Under Madge’s girlish frivolity, he knew, existed a strong, 
sweet woman-nature. Yet, being what he was by birth and 
breeding and material circumstances, had he not done selfishly 
to take advantage of her susceptible maiden affection? But 
the manly heart of Phil Burns cried, ‘‘No/”—and the heart- 
voice is ever ‘truthful. Pure and holy natural selection is the 
manifestation of a higher will than worldly match-making 
dreams of! It is the perversion of instinct, not obedience to 
it, that brings about fatal human conflict with the creative 
plan of God! 

The outnumbered yet unsurrendering General, meanwhile, 
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was facing his domestic Waterloo. Well he knew that the 
man chosen by Madge for husband must be his own “ Hob- 
son’s choice”; but Phil Burns in the character of a Gaston- 
ridge by alliance still seemed the illusion of a dream, rather 
than the conquering hero of wide-awake reality! True, he 
was goodly to look upon—a young, hardy, handsome specimen 
of manhood, scarcely less evidently sans peur—public heroism 
notwithstanding—than likewise sans reproche: for the cleanly 
and pure carry visible credentials; and the open glance and 
fresh glow and inspiring personal atmosphere of chaste-lived, 
moral, high-principled youth are never successfully counterfeited 
by unworthy pretenders, nor unrecognized by the kindred pure 
of heart. Nevertheless, the General could not soar instantane- 
ously above traditions inherited from generations of ancestors 
born and bred to all the class-prejudices of fortune’s heritage 
and social prestige. That such so-called blue-blood as ran in 
his own veins was too often tainted with evils that the red 
blood of the masses escaped,—that the glitter of gold was by 
no means synonymous with the sterling radiance of moral 
manly merit,—and that the law of precedence whereby, at each 
and every function of his social life, the General had sat at 
the right of his hostess, was but a mockery of the natural 
supremacy of virtuous, honorable, heroic human manhood, the 
General did not deny! Yet it was no easy thing for him to 
put his theories into practice; and perhaps he must have 
failed to attain the miracle but for the transient resurrection, 
under the spell of war, of his youth’s unworldly ideals. Just 
for the patriot-hour, while flags were waving and cannon 
booming, and regiments of brave men marching to the front, 
dearer to the General than gentle birth, than golden fortune, 
than the social autocracy that were the inglorious idols of 
peace, was the soldierly attribute of manly heroism; and Lieu- 
tenant Phil Burns had stood a hero in face of death! Then 
how could any woman—even a Gastonridge—be other than 
crowned by this man of honor’s love ?—The General’s noble 
capitulation was his defeat as a worldling; but, as he realized 
later, his triumph as God's image, man! 

The depot at Washington was crowded to suffocation. An 
immense throng awaited the returning officers. Bands played, 
and the Stars and Stripes floated. Political, financial, and 
social celebrities officially welcomed the heroes of the field, 
while the mob cheered national approval. Madge, radiant: in 
her grace of sex and grand young beauty, stood like a prin- 
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cess royal encircled by courtiers. Her poise was regal, her 
simple gown worn with the air of a robe of coronation. But 
the queenliest woman, at heart, is ever but queen-consort! In 
her maiden thoughts, the imperial Madge was hailing Phil 
Burns as king! 

Suddenly there was a disturbance in the throng. A woman 
was forcing her way through it—a shabby little old woman 
with thin gray hair, and a plain, worn face, and gloveless 
hands clasped nervously before her. Her bonnet of rusty 
mourning, eloquent of long and impoverished widowhood, her 
dowdy black shawl, her humble black skirt zevealing well-worn 
shoes, even the pathetic stoop of her frail little figure bowed 
by the burdens of life, told the common old story of middle- 
class struggle and poverty! Yet her face, in spite of its tears 
of emotion, was transfigured by a supreme glory. As she 
emerged from the crowd her arms strained tremulously toward 
the lieutenant of the distinguished group. 

‘““My boy!” she sobbed, rapturously. “My boy! My 
boy!” 

From the exquisitely curled and perfumed attaché of one 
of the foreign embassies, Phil Burns turned sharply. One ap- 
pealing look he flashed upon Madge as he sprang forward,—a 
look of love’s faith, in whose flame yet flickered potential re- 
nunciation! Then an immortal light dawned in his Celtic-blue 
eyes—the light of filial love and fidelity—as he folded the 
plain little woman to his heart. 

‘“‘Mother!” he cried, between his kisses; ‘‘dear, dearer, 
dearest little old mother!” 

The General and his daughter started simultaneously, in 
common discomfiture. Phil Burns’s mother ?—this poor, shab- 
by, typical woman of the populace, never by any necromancy 
of gold or fashion to be adapted to the patrician Gastonridge 
mould? What was to be done? Upon the irrevocable action 
of the present moment hinged Madge’s future; since the Gas- 
tonridge line was a line of honor, abiding by its word. The 
General, as a gentleman, lifted his hat to the woman and 
mother; but as a father, he stood aside for Madge’s initiative. 
At this crisis of her life he would influence her by no glance 
or word. In the tense suspense of the moment, he turned his 
eyes in an unconsciously ferocious stare upon the shoulder- 
shrugging attaché. The dapper and flippant diplomat’s flow of 
persiflage suddenly languished. He adjusted his eye-glass with 
vague resentment. Why was the old war-horse ogling him so 
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belligerently? After all, these savage Americans were a Jdour- 
geois set! 

Madge, meantime, was dallying with the decision which 
must make or mar her life. Useless to say that no ignoble 
sentiments tempted her. The human respect and sensitive 
vanity inseparable from the unconscious snobbishness of daz- 
zled youth, joined forces with racial pride and caste-traditions 
against the nobler ideals of girlhood’s heart. The pride and 
pomp and material glory of the world seemed to her, of a 
sudden, Life’s single reality! From all save the glittering gilt 
and tinsel of convention's standards she shrank as from barren 
dreams. With the humble, the poor, the socially obscure, what 
had she in common—she, proud, rich, beautiful Madge Gaston- 
ridge ?—Nothing, indeed, by acquired habit; but what by the 
divine law of nature, making young hearts akin? What tittle 
of worth boasted all the gilded baubles of her Gastonridge 
birthright, compared with the joy in her woman-heart because 
manly Phil Burns loved her? A sudden ‘tenderness thrilled 
her soul, looking on Phil’s old mother! Here was the primi- 
tive type of motherhood,—a type she did not know. The 
wedded beauties and belles to whom marriage means social 
leadership, the coquettish matrons. of a society where venerable 
womanhood is an anomaly, the selfish young wives slaying 
love on the altar of vanity, the flippant girl-brides jilting true 
Christian manhood for Mammon, the unmaternal mothers of 
the fashionable whirl, resentful of sacrifice and responsibility, 
and untender in heart and spirit,—all these were her familiar 
social chaperons, her dead mother’s substitutes; but not to 
one among them all, as to this humble woman of the people, 
was motherhood the crown of feminine life! A prophetic 
tremor quickened her maiden heart-beats; the half-sweet, half- 
sad “shadow cast before,” of the pain and glory entwined at 
love’s meridian,—the zenith of woman’s life! 

“© Phil,” she cried, softly, impetuously surrendering to 
her soul’s divine impulse, “are n't you going to present me to 
—our—mother?”’ 

“God bless you, Madge,” whispered happy Phil. “ Mother—” 

But the rest of his speech fell on ears unheeding. Woman 
and woman, mother and maiden, were blending heart with heart! 

The diplomatic attaché mistook the situation. He divined 
romance; but taking it for granted that the General disap. 
proved it, ventured a delicate hint that the conservatism of 
Old Europe espoused the paternal side. 
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“Your America, General, is a great country, socially,” he 
emphasized, with a disparaging glance of contemptuous signifi- 
cance at the plebeian old person in the rusty weeds, when 
Madge and Phil, by simultaneous impulse, had presented the 
General to her. 

But if he expected gratitude, the condescending foreigner 
was unpleasantly surprised. The American General turned on 
him like an exploding cannon, even as he courteously offered 
his chivalrous escort to the mother of brave Phil Burns. 

“ Yes, sir!’”” he thundered, leading the way to the carriage. 
“My America 7s a great country, socially and nationally! 
And why is it great, sir? Not because of its great men, alone 
or primarily; no, sir! but because it is the country of noble 
mothers,—of the pure, earnest, selfless, maternal women of the 
people, whose virtues, sir, the best and grandest sons of the 
great American Republic but reflect!” 

The disconcerted attaché hastily lifted his hat and retreated 
in silence. It was the ‘common soldier’s” plain old mother 
who rose to the occasion, leaning back against the luxurious 
cushions like one to the:manner born. 

‘‘In the name of your own dear mother, alive or dead,’’ she 
said to the General, ‘I thank you, sir! That a good mother 
is the first best thing in the world, just stands to nature. You 
and my son Phil, with your swords and cannon, may be mak- 
ing the history of the ation; but it’s the loving lives of us 
wives and mothers that make the history of the nation’s men /" 

“ A-men, mother!” laughed the embarrassed lieutenant, 
flushing furiously. 

But the General was bending toward Madge. 

“The daughters of the Gastonridges have always been 
ladies,” he was saying; ‘but it is left for you, Madge, to imi- 
tate shining alien example, and prove that the lady may reach 
the loftier stature of simple WOMANHOOD!” 

“Well,” gasped the amazed Miss Gastonridge, “of all the 
utter routs, the abject surrenders, the ignominious defeats I 
ever did hear of—”’ 

But the General interrupted her. 

“On the contrary, my love,” he ‘corrected, “it is a case of 
all-round victory, attesting Right’s supreme achievement,—‘ the 
triumph of failure!’” 

And who shall say that the General was not right ? 
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Though Wonder in some shepherd's heart arise 
Why that old footpath should be blossom-strewn 


Above aught other of his windy zone, 
ll share it not: for while in longing wise, 
(Being three life-times late, ) "neath Revon skies, 


- Bear Fugitive! my steps pursued thine own, 


Nor met with any |ike thee, save the lone 


Wild-flowering «March, sad valor in her eyes: 


"Twas then | bade her spill thereby, ¢) what 


But soldier's laurel, eloquent of thee; 


All brookside stars: crowfoot : forget-me-not, 
And daffodil, a brilliance against death; 
And with valerian’s pure secular breath, 

Myrtles, that are for immortality ? 
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A STUDY OF MRS. MEYNELL’S POEMS. 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


fi: OT least among gifts from one national period to 
another is the remembrance. of the higher quali- 
ties of art—enc..ring morality and esthetic worth. 
The recent prompt remonstrance of artists against 
wma the misdirected vigilance that forbade presenta- 
tion of Christian truths to the young was of import and promise. 
It was valuable because it declared for the inspiration and need 
of Christian thought; its promise is that the brotherhood of 
arts will not be weaned from the primal source of strength. 
It is not consistent to practise higher persuasion in an atmos- 
phere of moral oubliance. To read His word in assembly and 
deny visible reminders of His life, is to forswear a vital prin- 
ciple of education. If such censorship would cease at painting 
or sculpture, protest might be waived; but it is already trench- 
ing the field of literature, and young intellects may be per- 
verted into channels of taste that are questionable if not false. 
At this point appreciation can be a help to criticism, by luring 
readers from idols of imposture and platitude, and scorning 
work wherein duties are vague or undefined. 

Literature is violent with the young. The spell of impres- 
sionism is not easily shaken; its freedom and obligations are 
too little known, arraignments of its dangers too seldom made. 
Its sacrilegious severance of the bond of duty engenders a mis- 
trust almost irremediable. That is a perverse theory that per- 
mits a man, in search of the beautiful, to enter slums, bring 
back filth, and call it art. In novel, painting, or poem we are 
concerned not so much with outward appearance as with quali- 
ties of mental and moral nourishment. The expression of great 
thoughts leads to heroic deeds; therefore should art be moral. 

Paganism is not undone when public defence is made of 
work which, aside from its several virtues, is impure at core. 
There is no excuse for a man, standing in the path of multi- 
tudinous beauty, to lead forth a beast crowned with lilies and 
call it good. True art touches nothing but the beautiful. It 
is more than a result of intellect and imagination; it is a shape 
of life in a worker’s conscience, tempered by an aspiration and 
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sustained by a faith. Its purpose is not so much to retrieve 
the more difficult truths of life as to intensify the common and 
give larger and more intelligent views of social relations. That 
art is best which yields rational delight with suggestions of the 
highest order. In it we find not only the real qualities of life, 
but the added perfection of memorable beauty. It calls a 
temporary truce to the preoccupations of life; lifts us to ideal 
situations where, forgetting the dust of the journey, we remem- 
ber only the scent of the wild rose drifting upward from the 
wayside. 

In our judgments of art we are prone to a criterion of sen- 
timent, and are unmindful of a moral standard. Right choice 
depends largely on activity of spirit, an activity that leads 
from simple understanding to a sense of the ideal. Work not 
inducing -good thought, or waking emotions, is futile. Good 
music, novels, or poems lead us where we of ourselves would 
never have gone. They inspire faith and turn a generous 
heart toward the best in life. Their mission is not merely to 
please; they should unfold and uplift, luring us from clamorous 
paths into the presence of the Fair. Thus may we feel the 
goodness of a work, and come to know why we feel it. And 
Lessing wrote no greater truth than this: ‘“‘ Beauty gives plea- 
sure, and pleasure comes only when we understand.” This is 
the knowledge that gives recognition to the worth of common 
things, to show the beauty of which requires a tact most rare 
and delicate. 

The creation of wonder and sympathy is not all, for tran- 
sient satisfaction is the sign-post of refreshment, not of repose. 
It is the moral element that sits longest with memory. The 
poet, above others, will be judged for what he thinks as well 
as how he thinks. Of all arts his comes into the child’s life 
first, for every parent is the singer of beautiful thoughts, and 
there is no translation for the music in a young mother’s soul. 
_By the virtue of art we remove some blur on vision: once, 
in the pause of centuries, we see clear-eyed with a Dante. 
By it youth breaking through the hedge is startled with its 
own note, and age nearing the final lapse is sustained by a 
renaissance of faith. The heart will follow seaward sails, but 
thought is married to the sand and shore. The ideal is not 
just beyond but within us; and in its pursuit we are always 
retrieving something of our lost inheritance. 

Experience unfolds tenderness and power. If it does not, 
it is of men who forget to seal the heart at noon. Of such as 
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deny that out of the South the same choirs drift, or that the 
sea, as of old, runs thundering out of the West.. That we fail 
to value gifts of the present hour is not a weakness, else a 
heritage from the past were futile, and ours to the future im- 
possible. Charm would cease, and the sweet bloom of distant 
things would merge in dusk and darkness. Good Art is always 
priceless; and wherever found, there may appreciation be of 
worth to a higher criticism. 

Modern poetry, in many instances, is the retailored thought 
of a younger world. Yet the song is no less true, nor less 
agreeable. And old truths come home earlier when voiced in 
a mother-tongue; for the memory of May is behind them. A 
rose in the garden of the king is no greater than its brother 
in the hedge. The heart will not forswear allegiance to the 
beautiful. Through all the indifferent moods of life—the weep- 
ing of the rain, the breath of the sun—it will run to the asy- 
jum of art for healthful stimulation and the prophecies of 
faith. 

A love of nature brings us tilt against the inscrutable ways 
of a Master. And so frail a thing as a daisy is veil to the 
greatest mystery. 


“Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity.” 


A woman’s thought; made beautiful when she asks: 


“, . . what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing?” 


Tois same singer,* an Englishwoman, gives evidence of an 
ad nirable insight to natural and spiritual beauty. You will 
not catch the full melody at first, nor will the real depth of 
thought be apparent. The imaginative quality, though pro- 
found, is always subordinate to a simplicity born of sacrifice 
and vigil. Again, there are sudden lapses into unexpected 
measures that betray the tongue, but create an admiration not 
foreseen. In the “Song of the Spring to the Summer” is a 
use of metres which lifts the verse from common rhythm to 
swell in fair strains at the close: 


*In 1825 Mrs. Meynell, then Miss Alice Thompson, published a volume called Prelud:s. 
John Ruskin is credited with saying that in it were some of the finest things he had seen or 
felt in modern verse. Pre/udes is now out of print; the gist of its contents, together with 
work of maturer years, is contained in a volume entitled Poems, published in 1898. She is 
the writer of three other volumes: 7he Rhythm of Lift, The Colour of Life, The Children— 
a trinity worthy of separate study. 
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“ And if thy thoughts unfold from me, 
Know that I too have hints of thee, 
Dim hopes that come across my mind 
In the rare days of warmer wind, 
And tones of summer in the sea,” 


You remember those March mornings when young winds 
stormed about the house, and driving rain broke in streams on 
the window glass. Along the valley legions of stubborn mist 
shouldered way in silence toward the gorge and sea. A storm- 
chant thrilled your own soul—in minors. And looking open- 
eyed, you were as unconscious of the land and tumult as the 
quiet dead beneath the friendly cedars. And so she sang: 


“ Beloved, thou art like a tune that idle fingers 
Play on the window-pane. 
The time is there, the form of music lingers; 
But O thou sweetest strain, 
Where is thy soul? Thou liest i’ the wind and rain.” 


And in the lamentable dawn, with heart hungering for a strain 
of the beloved dead, she turns from the gloom to light: 


“Poor grave, poor lost belovéd! but I burn 
For some more vast To be. 
As he that played that secret tune may turn 
And strike it on a lyre triumphantly, 
I wait some future, all a lyre for thee.” 


This is hardly a draught of melancholy; rather one of resigna- 
tion and chaste longing. Hers is not the bitter wine of sorrow 
but the sweet. Her emotion is healthy and needs no stimu- 
lant. Whatever appeals she makes to our sympathy they are 
involuntary. Her imagery is sharp and purposeful; and under- 
running the thought is rare tenderness and belief. Her tran- 
scription of natural beauty is reverent. The artistic intention 
is evident, at times it surmounts the purpose; but, and this is 
worthy of note, she is never once on the unsafe verge of ex- 
travagance. This is a direct contradiction to the French 
criticism: ‘‘ Les artistes ne péchent pas par excés de modestie.” 

Her doctrine of rejection—“ il gran rifiuto” she names it— 
is rigidly observed. It is this quality that makes for memor- 
able simplicity; the ancient simplicity of the Father so rare in 
the art of nations. The Japanese painter seeks it. In a few 
sweeps of Indiaink you have color and light; the heat of 
deserts, the cool surface of rice-fields. There is present a 
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quality of reticence, or fulness, or modelling, or air. And 
Millet in a single stroke for horizon gives a breadth of land 
measurable in leagues. And Mrs. Meynell has written: “I could 
wish abstention to exist, and even to be evident in my 
words.” From this creed come the vital leap and lapse of her 
thoughts, Again, in an essay, she says: “ Doing will not avail 
him who fails in being”; a truth which Bishop Spalding turns 
thus: “Individuals and nations are brought to ruin not by 
lack of knowledge but by lack of conduct.” And suns ago, 
Seneca, looking at his royal pupil, exclaimed: ‘‘ Now that the 
world is filled with learned men, good men are wanting.’’ So, 
for years, the human heart has been answering a question 
found in The /mitation : “ What availeth knowledge without the 
fear of God?” 

From a livable faith comes that intense religious spirit of 
her work. She also recognizes the fact that at best we are, 
all of us, builders of ruins: 


“We build with strength the deep tower-wall 
That shall be shattered thus and thus; 
And fair and great are court and hall, 

But ow fair—this is not for us, 
Who know the lack that lurks in all.” 


Nature is for ever chiding us, for ever lighting with the laugh of 
flowers our studied pavement, and screening with its wild veil the 
bulk of walls. And though our task be purposeful and dear, yet 


“The stars that 'twixt the rise and fall, 
Like relic-seers, shall one by one 
Stand musing o’er our empty hall; 
And setting moons shall brood upon 
The frescoes of our inward wall. 


“ And when some midsummer shall be, 
Hither will come some little one 
(Dusty with bloom of flowers is he), 
- Sit on a ruin i’ the late long sun, 

And think, one foot upon his knee.” 


I have seen paintings in the homes of men not for a 
moment comparable with the picture of those words. It is an 
example of that suggestive reticence used by Wordsworth in 
painting the mountain daisy: 


“ The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone.” 


. 
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And Chaucer gives the agony of death in the words: 
“ And bled into his armor bright.” 


Dante, the tragedy of passion: 
“Quel giorno pil non vi leggemo avante.” 


There is an art of concealment as well as of exhibition, 
which is the well-kept secret of nature. The attempt to imi- 
tate it leads to impressionism, where apparent truth becomes 
mockery. 

All great art has a touch of sorrow in it; the sadness of a 
sympathy for lost innocence and spring. And Shelley strikes 
a truth when he sings to the skylark: 


“Vet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy 
We ever should come near.” 


Because of our imperfect conquering there is born weariness 
and fear, and the heart, with its plea for an ideal redemption, 
lapses into resignation and sadful peace. The poet, “ God’s 
almoner of the beautiful,” has more reason for sorrow than 
we who sit without the gate. His path is always hillward, 
where he climbs to meet the music of the rain, and frost, and sun. 


“And if e’er you should come down 
To the village or the town, 
With the cold rain for your garland, 
And the wind for your renown, 
You will stand upon the thresholds with 
A face of dumb desire, 
Nor be known by any fire.” 


Though time and again betrayed, he never forsakes the search 
for blessed thoughts that heal and the cadences that soothe. 
Outside of Mrs. Meynell’s sonnets I find few fairer lines 
than in “A Letter from a Girl to her own Old Age.” The 
emotion jutting from the lines is sincere. The acute feeling 
is under control; the thought is never wayward, the tender- 
ness is complete. As a bit of womanly divination it is keen 
and remarkable. To stand in the white dawn and picture the 
hour when splintered pines make rare intaglios against a red 
‘ west; to look, in the pause of star-birth, into the uncertain 
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gray of night is, at most, heroic. And, despite the whole- 
someness of the deed, we shun it. Easier far, with a sprig of 
rosemary, to turn pastward for remembrance. 

There are finer shadings in the chords of this woman’s soul 
than in the souls of a score of men; little solitudes of delight ; 
countless hollows left brimming when dreams and the sea recede. 
These are the pools whence stream her tenderness and insight, 
constancy and faith. Her judgment and gentleness come only 
in the peace that follows storm; and her simplest thesis 
argued from experience is eloquently brief. And that experi- 
ence—who so brave to dare its echo in the one chamber of 
the heart! Well for peace that farewells to the past are 
always lessening, and that garishness is merged in dreamful 
nights—a care half lost in cares. 


“ Hide then within my heart, oh, hide, 
All thou art loath should go from thee, 
Be kinder to thyself and’ me. 
My cupful from this river’s tide 
Shall never reach the long sad sea.” 


Somewhere she sings: 


“ A poet of one mood in all my lays, 
Ranging all life to sing one only love, 
Like a west wind across the world I move, 
Sweeping my harp of floods mine own wild ways.” 


Yet in the whole range of her work there is no trace of in- 
trusive sympathy. Hers is the rare admiration. of common 
truths that revives our faith in the harder tasks, and yields 
love for the familiar things of a day. Stevenson writes: 
“Life is hard enough for poor mortals without having it in- 
definitely embittered for them by bad art.” And Mrs. Mey- 
nell, practising the charity of that thought, quickéns with a 
fortitude much needed in common life. Good art, being full 
of interest, begets knowledge, and the latter discovers new 
corners of the perfect life. Shocking impressions of reality 
are the result of an artistic evil that dies of its own wound. 
They neither point a way, inject courage, nor bestow tradition. 

This singer believes in gathering beauties, not in concourse 
but in relation. The Italian theory that beauty was “il pit 
nell’ uno” is made secondary in her work to this truth, that 
highest beauty is multitude in simplicity. Hence the spiritual 
quality of her lines. And from her science of beauty comes, 

VOL, LXXIII.—35 
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not the waxen bud but the rose that sways in the wet dawn. 
And, like Coventry Patmore, the magnetism of her work is 
largely in its moral tendency; its odor clinging to-the lines as 
the breath of a thurible lingers when the sacrifice is ended. 
In the negative side of her labor lies another. charm, where 
the promise has more significance than the deed. With aus- 
tere and delicate choice she enthrones, from countless thoughts 
—the few.’ 

A poetic mind once thought: “Sorrow, like rain, makes 
roses and mud.” A truth. And in the soil of resignation, for 
ever stirring unseen, are virtues unguessed—the flowers of mid- 
winter time. So in a poise of the soul, where hungering and 
thirst trespassed the tranquil vow, a woman sang: 


“IT must not think of thee; and tired yet strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 
The thought of thee—and in the blue Heaven’s height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 
Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet bright; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 
But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep, 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart.” 


That was worth the labor of years, a sonnet that will 
scarcely fade; for it is the poignant expression of a tragedy 
constant to the human heart. It is the story of renounce- 
ment; the revelation of a soul that could endure without be- 
moaning. And what greater than heroism in the face of life? 

In this sonnet you find her exhibiting a well-developed re- 
straint. The moral purport, high as it is, yields to an artistic 
treatment seldom seen in modern verse. Its music swells and 
falls more tender than the plaint of winds through northern 
pines at sunset. There is no trace of illusion; no disblossom- 
ing of thought by a storm of words. She strikes a note of 
experience with the braveness of mid-life, for abjuration and 
charity are truant till then. You may not take issue with 
that expression of seeming weakness in the last line. Perse- 
verance is yet a virtue, and in none is willingness of spirit a 
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pledge of fleshly obedience. And most of us, I fancy, are for- 
ever homing pastward through a gateway of dreams. 

Mrs. Meynell’s style is never heavy or commonplace. Seri- 
ous she is; but, especially in her essays, the lines leap with 
wit. And her protest, dignified and recollected, leaves no 
sting. She hints that literary excellence is a matter of sacri- 
fice, which alone can shrive work of blemish, rescue indepen- 
dence from sacrilege, and stand a barrier to digression and 
robustiousness. It is a reparative process—the last and most 
difficult to master. 

In ranging her work there comes home the fact that she 
considers, not the final victory of truth, but its prevalence for 
her, the age and people. She impels confidence through rever- 
ence, and the strength of her work lies in that virtue by which 
we are inspired. 

“Chi non vuol delle foglie 
Non ci venga di Maggio.” 


“He that wants more than leaves had better not go to May”’ 
—an advice of Michael Angelo—urging us to seek, even in 
art, something more substantial than pleasure. But then in- 
sight, and power, and reliability are autumnal fruits; a truth, 
now and then, considered démod¢ by some impatient writers. 
Not so with Mrs. Meynell, whose conquest of art is due as 
much to moral gifts as to the esthetical. Her temperament is 
not cramped by a commonplace soul; she has things to say 
which few others have perceived and felt in quite the same 
fashion. And beyond all technical perfection lives her lovable 


personality. 


A certain generosity is the cue in papers of this kind, and 
the disadvantages in its style should be reckoned with. Ardent 
appreciation is not indicative of perfection in the object. Its 
primary purpose if to lure the reader to personal study and 
reflection. It should not be thought an anodyne but an ex- 
citant to the labor of individual judgment. It is a bait, vulgar 
perhaps to some minds, but needful to others, to zsthetic 
appetite. One disadvantage is the demand for a certain accen- 
tuation of the value of work considered. Yet it may not 
praise falsely nor foolishly, nor become boisterous with the 
strength of the wine. Its conditions should be taken with a 
certain readiness and yet reserve. It {fs the view of one pass- 
ing through royal gardens, and startled by the beauty of the 
blooms. It is not the cool scrutiny of the king’s gardener. 


+ 
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It yields promise, not confirmation. Beyond its limits wait 
sophistry and cant. It seeks graces rather than faults; a task 
beloved by that gentle exile of the South Seas, who wrote: 
“Tt is best to dwell on merits, for it is they that are most 
often overlooked.” That was a heart made to love, and one 
knowing anger only in the presence of vanity, intolerance, and 
cowardice in the face of life. He believed: “ Gentleness and 
cheerfulness—these come before all morality; they are the 
perfect duties.’’ And from this sympathy, this appreciation of 
the Father’s goodness in life, came the belief that the end of 
his art was to please. But his work bears him beyond this 
creed, and reveals the unwritten dogma that merit rests not in 
passive but in active joy-giving. And this channels way for 
the truth that morality is the pledge not only of full life but 
of a perfect art. 





RIGHT IN THE SOUMH. 


BY W. S. LAURENS. 


hour for adoration! The still air 
Breathes from the mounded hills a velvet sigh 
That weaves a dream of breezes ere it die 
Among the petals of the dell. And fair 
The moon-sea’s lustrous waves that worldward 
bear 
Billows of pearly blessings from their far 
Cold coasts. And lo! like to a sentinel-star, 
Yon convent-crowning cross—a frozen prayer. 


Peace and Repose: Repose and blessed Peace 

Fare through the murmurous night with silence shod, 
Lest rapt Earth’s contemplation have to cease 

For desecrating sound; their holy rod 
Uprist in potent spell; like floating fleece 

Their hushed command: “ Adore Almighty God!” 





He 
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1. Churchill: 7he Crisis; 2. Devas: Political Economy ; 3. 

Ruemelin: Folitics and the Moral Law ; 4. Renaudet: The’ Month 

of Mary; 5. Faber: Selections from “‘ The Blessed Sacrament”? ; 

6. —— ~The Raccolia; 7. Baker: Education and Life; 8. Bur- 

nett: Zeaching of Latinand Greek ; 9. Dodge: Reader in Physi- 

cal Geography ; 10. Joyce: Reading-Book in Irish History; it. 

Rambaud: Expansion of Russia; 12. Egremont: ZL’ Anneé de L’Eglise; 13. 

Walsh: Parochial Schools in Boston; 14. James: Little Tour in France; 15. 

Simpson: Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey; 16. Crowley: A Daughter of 

New France; 17. Cox: Lenten Lectures ; 18. Spaulding: Cave by the Beech Fork ; 

19. Lindsay: Fo-ms ; 20. Blundell: Pastorals of Dorset ; 21. Houck: Life of St. 

Gerlach ; 22. Rye: The Beloved Son ; 23. Huckel: Zhe Larger Life: a Book of 
the Heart ; 24. Pitman: Phonographic Instructor. 





1.—The Crisis,* by Mr. Winston Churchill, is a sequel to 
his popular novel, Richard Carvel. Its scenes are laid in the 
city of St. Louis, and its heroine is the great-granddaughter of 
Dorothy Manners. The title refers to those most eventful, 
most fearful years of American history when our national life 
was at stake. During that crisis heated argument and fierce 
campaigns were the order of the day; bitter personalities were 
freely exchanged; and at last the South stood against the 
North in open war—a war of brother against brother, of father 
against son. Mr. Churchill chooses to tell of all these things 
as they happened in a border State, for in such States bitter- 
ness and hatred were greater than anywhere else. The de- 
scription of the facts of general interest—the gathering of the 
clouds, the bursting of the storm, and its terrific fury—is mas- 
terly and effective. We would mention particularly the descrip- 
tion of the famous Freeport debate; the account of the Ger- 
man colony in-St. Louis; the story of the saving of Missouri 
to the Union, and the narrative of the siege of Vicksburg. 
Through all these and other well-known events of national his- 
tory is woven a plot in which Stephen A. Brice figures as hero, 

* The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


. 
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Miss Jinny Carvel as heroine, and Mr. Hopper as villain. Mr. 
Hopper’s character is drawn with remarkable skill. Mr. Silas 
Whipple, in spite of the author’s evident admiration, must have 
been an unpleasant sort of crank. 

There is nothing strikingly new in the plot of the story. 
The hero and heroine have misunderstandings and suffer much 
at first; the villain seems triumphant. But virtue and true 
love conquer, as we know they will, and we are made happy 
accordingly when the Southern girl, Miss Jinny Carvel, marries 
the Northern soldier, Stephen Brice. And in the story of this 
happy marriage may be discerned the aim of Mr. Churchill's 
book—the complete reconciliation of the North and the South. 
It is unfortunate that so many of our Civil War heroes are in- 
troduced into the tale. History is history and always matter- 
of-fact. If it is to have any value it must remain so. The 
novelist must be very careful when he attempts to dress it up 
as entertaining fiction. Moreover, in this story Mr. Churchill 
is led time and again into the most glaring sort of hero-worship. 
He seems unable to touch upon a historical personage without 
being guilty of it. Even the hero of the novel itself—some 
worship of whom would be excusable—is really quite too an- 
gelic for this world. We would feel that we were getting more 
of the truth if, now and then, we read of some of his mistakes 
or human weaknesses. But particularly in the case of Abraham 
Lincoln does Mr. Churchill forget himself and overstep all due 
limits. Lincoln was a great and an exceptional man; but he 
no more deserves to be called “‘divine’’ than he merited those 
grotesque epithets which were hurled at him so often in the early 
sixties. Again, in Christian ears many of Mr. Churchill's words 
ring unpleasantly. The title of Man of Sorrows belongs, both 
in justice and in history, to Christ alone; yet there is a chap- 
ter under that title, and it concerns Abraham Lincoln alone. 
Good taste and accuracy are offended, too, when we are told 
that “Abraham Lincoln gave his life for his country, even as 
Christ gave his for the world.” The indications are that Mr. 
Churchill has not yet liberated himself from one of the very 
common infirmities of youth—exaggeration. 

The new book is, of course, bound to be popular—its au- 
thor’s name guarantees that. Probably it will not attain so 
enormous a circulation as its predecessor, Richard Carvel; yet, 
on the whole, we think the newer volume gives greater justifi- 
cation to the writer’s claim for literary rank. 
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2.—Careful reading of. the new edition* of Mr. Devas’ 
Political Economy ought to come very near being a demonstra- 
tion of the thesis that ethics and economics are inseparable. 
For the student will quickly perceive that the writer's firm 
grasp and intelligent application of moral truth has been an 
essential element in the construction of a truly admirable 
work, While turning over these pages one recalls with a great 
deal of satisfaction that their author’s uncompromising stand 
for the necessarily ethical character of economic science has 
now become widely recognized, and that to-day there is very 
general acceptance of a principle which was formerly scorned. 
It is plain enough that this happy change has been brought 
about in great measure by a growing conviction that sound 
teaching on Consumption is of the very first importance, a truth 
sufficiently realized only within recent years and far more 
popular now than when Mr. Devas first set himself resolutely 
against the erroneous opinions current on this subject. We 
have grown to understand that, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ The vital ques- 
tion, for individual and for nation, is never ‘How much do they 
make?’ but ‘To what purpose do they spend?’” 

Mr. Devas’ volume is one of the Stonyhurst Philosophical 
Series, the Psychology volume of which was noticed in our 
March issue. Both of these manuals have been so completely 
revised and enlarged that the present editions are practically 
new works, and add immensely to the value of a series already 
precious to Catholic students. In fact, Mr. Devas’ book in its 
new form is simply without rival. His information is wide and 
accurate, his judgment unbiassed, cautious, and objective, his 
conclusions sound both theoretically and practically. The 
volume deserves especial praise as affording evidence of very 
careful attention to the wants of students; every help is pro- 
vided, with the regrettable exception of a bibliography. Late 
developments in economic science, changes in legislation and 
current opinion, recent growth in economic literature, all re- 
ceive due consideration. The writer’s clearness of exposition 
is enviable. On such topics as monoplies, co-operation, liquor 
legislation, and in fact on all points where ethical considera- 
tions weigh most, he shows himself masterly. His strictly 
scientific temper always remains in evidence, and a calm and 
tolerant discussion of problems does no less credit to his sense 


* Political Economy. By Charles S. Devas. Second edition. Rewritten and enlarged. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of justice than his conclusions do to the soundness of his philoso- 
phy. He knows how to be positive without being unfair. We 
venture to say his book is in little danger of being surpassed 
in general excellence for a long, long time to come. 


3.—In his introduction to Politics and the Moral Law* 
Dr. Holls explains that the publication of this address of Pro- 
fessor Ruemelin has seemed timely in view of the problems of 
international ethics that now confront the peoples of America 
and Europe. The chief of these problems is that one arising 
from a conflict between public and private morals. What is 
to be done when the ordinary principles of the moral law 
stand opposed to the dictates of high statesmanship? The 
answer given by Professor Ruemelin is at least simple and 
clear. The political actions of statesmen, he says, are not 
subject to the moral law of private life, but have an inde- 
pendent guiding principle, namely, the welfare of the state. 
Tne preservation of the state is the supreme good, rising 
superior to every commandment. For the sake of the higher 
interests of the state the rights both of individuals and of 
other nations may lawfully be ignored. Such are the ethical 
principles that Professor Ruemelin’s doctrine offers for the 
guidance of our statesmen. A recent writer (Reinsch, “ World 
Politics”) has declared that the keynote of international poli- 
tics among all the great nations has changed from nationalism 
to imperialism, and that the methods and ideals of world poli- 
tics at present are the methods and ideals of Machiavelli. In- 
stead of poisoning and crude prevarication, we have the use of 
tremendous power and skilful deception. To those who believe 
in and employ these methods the teaching of Professor 
Ruemelin will no doubt be useful. To those who have not 
advanced so far, and who may be still engaged in a mental 
struggle to get rid of the superstition of the moral law, it will 
afford much relief. One cannot but regret that Dr. Holls, who 
had such a large and commendable part in the Peace Confer- 
ence at the Hague, should have thought it worth while to put 
before American readers principles so pernicious—principles 
that are not only contrary to justice, but hostile to the perma- 
nent peace and welfare of nations. 


* Politics and the Moral Law, By Gustav Ruemelin. Translated from the German by 
Rudolph Tombo, Jr. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by F.W. Holls, D.C.L. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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4.—Father Renaudet’s Month of Mary* is a book of short 
meditations intended exclusively for priests and seminarians. 
Those who spend the month of Mary in accordance with the 
precepts that we read in his preface will certainly reap great 
spiritual profit from their exercises. The first meditations are 
oa vocation to the ecclesiastical state. Several others follow 
on the ceremony of tonsure, on minor and major orders. The 
rest are on the virtues, death, and eternal reward of the priest. 
Mary’s life is made to yield examples of all the different steps 
and virtues of the ecclesiastical life. The book is in good, 
readable English, well printed, and neatly bound. 


5.—Another pleasing booklet+ is composed of several 
well chosen extracts from Father Faber’s Blessed Sacrament. 
The passages selected show the writer at his best, being full 
of beautiful suggestions and quite free from the blemishes 
which do occasionally mar his style. The little volume is pre- 
sented in a vest-pocket edition, just the thing for those who 
like to read when travelling, or who are fond of picking up a 
book for a few moments during chance intervals of free time. 


6.—The Raccoltat is a book which ought to seem indis- 
pensable to every pious Catholic, at any rate for reference 
and occasional use. It does not in every way take the place 
of a regular prayer-book, though by the Appendix containing 
prayers for Mass, and Vespers on Sunday, it partially does so, 
and would even more completely if forms were added for 
morning and evening prayer. Still, if we wished to use only 
one book, this would seem to be the best of all. For indul- 
genced prayers, as such, are evidently to be preferred to 
others. It is often a sacrifice of spiritual good to use a prayer 
which is not indulgenced, when an indulgenced one, otherwise 
equivalent to it, can be substituted with perfect ease. The 
present volume contains about 370 prayers, and has the peculiar 
merit.of being the only authorized collection of all the ‘ indul- 
gences granted by the Holy See. 

About one-quarter of those contained in it are not to be 


* The Month of Mary: for the Use of Ecclesiastics. From the French of G. Renaudet, 
S.S. New Edition. New York: W. H. Young & Co. 

+ Corpus Domini. From The Blessed Sacrament, by Father Faber. Selections by J. B. 
(compiler of Our Lord in the Eucharist), New York: Benziger Brothers. 

} The Raccolta ; or, Collection of Indulgenced Prayers and Good Works. Philadelphia: 
Peter F. Cunningham & Son. 
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found in previous issues. It is also complete up to a very 
recent date, being translated from the third Italian one, pub- 
lished in 1898 by order of the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences. It is plain, therefore, that it should be procured, if 
possible, even by those who have a previous edition. 


7.—Ideals of education and life furnish, after all, some- 
thing besides a mere theme for commencement-day exercises. 
This fact finds its latest proof in the work* in hand. 

The first part presents some practical and theoretic peda- 
gogics; it treats of the relations and unification of secondary 
with primary and higher education, The second part sets be- 
fore the student ideals of life and incentives to’ study; it 
gives the modern gospel of work. The manner of treatment 
is charming, instructive ; the style anecdetical, teaching by ex- 
ample. The dominant note sounds for spiritual training, since 
sacred and profane science properly constitute a parallelism. 
Were it not for the earnestness evinced throughout we should 
take the following as a conscious effort on the part of the 
author to be facetious: 

“A course in theology, scientific theology, should be found 
in every university, including the state university—and some 
dare to think the latter is the place for it. Yet who will dare 
to think that such a course will be otherwise than it invariably 
is, a cloak for the inculcation of a particular creed ?” 


8.—Among recent works of pedagogical interest we note 
that of Professors Burnett and Bristol.t In it are -discussed 
the various problems met with in teaching these branches: pro- 
nunciation, prosody, sight-reading, beginners’ books, choice of 
works and of the order in which they should be read, etc. 
The chapters on the defence of Latin and Greek as education- 
al instruments are especially interesting, and teachers will profit 
by many useful and practical hints upon method. 


9.—The constantly growing perfection of means and 
methods of education is evidenced in a volume} intended for 
beginners in the study of physical geography. A cursory 


* Education and Life. By Baker. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

+ The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School. By C. E, Burnett and G. 
P. Bristol. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

$A Reader in Physical Geography. By R.E. Dodge. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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reading of the book gives proof likewise of how interesting 
even such a matter-of-fact science as geography may become 
in the hands of a careful and skilful teacher. 

The facts given are mostly of a specific and local character, 
while the principles arefillustrated by examples of many familiar 
scenes and practical phenomena common to the experience of 
every one. Special mention is due the splendid half-tone illus- 
trations representing real scenes in various parts of the world. 
Some fault might be found, however, with the distribution of the 
subject matter. The advanced reader may be able to under- 
stand that the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, which treat of 
the centres of life, occupy a foregoing position, in order that 
the following chapters, which deal with'the agencies and con- 
ditions making these centres of life possible, may be seen to 
have a more practical interest and significance. The beginner, 
however, will not so readily see the meaning of this arrange- 
ment, and will look for the sections treating of the centres 
of life in the latter part of the book, where they would 
naturally come. 


10.—Here is an excellent little book,* one that ought to 
find its way into all the parochial schools of the country. It 
is a collection of short reading-lessons in the history, mode of 
life, religion, stories, poems, legends, etc., of the Irish people, 
pagan and Christian. A more interesting book of the kind for 
children it would be difficult to find. While not by any means 
professedly or principally treating of religious topics, it con- 
tains very fitting lessons in the lives of the greatest of the 
Irish saints—Patrick, Brigid, and Columkille. It seems to be 
a new idea in school “ Readers” and it deserves good success. 


11.—An essay on Russia which appeared last year in the 
International Monthly Magazine has been reprinted in book 
form.t It is an excellent historical résumé of the beginnings 
and territorial development of the Russian Empire, written in 
the style of one who is himself interested in the subject, and 
who knows how to make it attractive to his readers. A rather 
bad impression is made by the introduction of such side re- 
marks as ‘“ Those two scourges, journalism and theology.” The 


* A Reading-Book in Irish History. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co. 
+ Expansion of Russia, By A. Rambaud. The International Monthly, Burlington, 


Vt. 1900. 
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author’s meaning here is not quite clear, and at any rate, as 
the phrase can have no particular bearing on the matter in 
hand, it could very conveniently be altered. 


12.—Since 1899 M. Charles Egremont,* with the aid of 
several distinguished collaborators, has issued annually a volume 
descriptive of current events in the Catholic Church through- 
out the world. Germany, Hungary, Sweden, Turkey, Canada, 
the United States, every country, is represented therein by a 
contributor who indicates the religious events and currents of 
thought that have attracted attention during the previous 
twelvemonth. The chroniclers tell of changes in the hier- 
archy, incidents affecting the relations of church and state, 
noted publications, and the like. As is evident, the résumés 
cannot aspire to great thoroughness, yet they contain a good 
deal of information likely to interest those who are attentive 
to the progress the church is making throughout the world at 
the present time. 


13.—We have received two pamphlets+ giving a brief his- 
torical sketch of the parochial schools of Boston diocese. 
These interesting documents are the work of Rev. Louis S. 
Walsh, Diocesan Supervisor of Schools. They exhibit a rare 
power of condensing facts and figures scientifically and effective- 
ly. It will surprise many to learn that the parochial schools 
of Massachusetts are an annual saving of $2,000,000 to that 
State. Any one who reads Father Walsh’s pamphlets must be 
impressed with his fair and sensible presentation of the cause 
of the parochial schools to the people and legislators of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


14.—One of the most delightful books of the season is 
Henry James’s A Little Tour in Francet—a new edition, with 
about seventy drawings by Joseph Pennell. It is difficult to 
conceive of anything more delicate or artistically perceptive 
than the eye with which Mr. James views his subject or the 
method in which he describes it; during the reading one 


* ZL) Année de L’Eglise, 1900. Par Ch. Egremont. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre 

+ Historical Sketch of the Catholic Parochial Schools in the Archdiocese of Boston. By 
Rev. Louis S. Walsh. Press of St. John’s Industrial Training School, Newton, Mass.—— 
Growth of Parochial Schools in Chronological Order. 

$A Little Tour in France. By Henry James. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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breathes and basks in the very air and color of France—so 
psychological is he in his observation of places, things, and 
people. The illustrations show Mr, Pennell at his best. 


15.—Anything relating to the life of Cardinal Wolsey is 
certain to be received by readers of history with especial favor 
on account of the controverted points in the character of the 
famous Lord Chancellor. The new edition of the life which 
was written by one of his servants* is, therefore, an accepta- 
ble addition to our historical literature. It is not a biography 
in the strict sense, but rather a sketch of the great church- 
man’s public life. While it lacks, consequently, the complete 
treatment that would have been given by a writer interested 
in all Wolsey’s concerns, both public and private, and able to 
estimate and judge of the work he did and the reforms he 
proposed, and competent to outline and criticise his general 
policy and fairly represent his motives, it gives us neverthe- 
less a faithful portrait of the Cardinal as seen in the promi- 
nent events of a brilliant career, and in the hour of final ruin. 


16.—Another suggestion as to how the study of history 
may be intelligently and delightfully aided is offered in Miss 
Crowley’s very recent historical romance.t The _ historical 
framework of this story lies in the stirring first days of New 
France—its pomp and pageantry, its picturesque chevaliers, 
noble ladies, missionaries, soldiers, and sturdy courreurs de bots, 
all so focalized as to present a brilliant picture. The book 
possesses a decided advantage in that it deals with a compara- 
tively unused theme—the settlement of Detroit from the older 
city, Quebec. Fully appreciating the value of her setting, the 
author reproduces for her readers much of the picturesque 
beauty of that fascinating time. She shows, however, no ten- 
dency to subordinate human interest to scenery or the exciting 
episodes of pioneering; but rather rests the interest upon 
“the unchanging fashions of the human heart.” 

The narrative takes its real start from the introduction of 
the famous De Cadillac, who shares with the hero the interest 
of the story. That the principal characters of a historical 


* The Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey. Written by One of His Own Servants, being 
His Own Gentleman Usher. Edited by Grace H. M. Simpson. New York: Benziger Bros. 

+A Daughter of New France. By Mary Catherine Crowley. Illustrated by Clyde O. De 
Land. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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novel should not themselves be historical, is said to be a 
canon; nevertheless, it must be admitted that the delineation 
of the Sieur Cadillac and his ambitions challenges the atten- 
tion of the reader to an equal, if not greater, extent than the 
various vicissitudes of the hero’s love-story. The latter, dain- 
tily told, brings into view perhaps the prettiest pen-picture of 
the book—the Daughter of New France herself. She is a 
rescued captive of the Indians, a Bostonaise, the child of Eng- 
lish parents who have been killed; and in the home of her 
foster parents, the amiable Guyons, she grows from babyhood 
to ideal young womanhood—beautiful, pure, and dainty as the 
arbutus and violets of the Canadian wilds. 

Though showing vividness of coloring and action, with per- 
ception of the dramatic, the book is graceful rather than 
strong; there is more facility than warmth. The love-story is 
not breathlessly absorbing, but is pervaded by a high senti- 
ment; and many delicate, gentle touches throughout manifest 
the artistic instinct of the authoress. In tone the romance is 
most healthy; no page of it can offend the most fastidious 


taste. 


17.—The Lenten lectures* which Father Cox has recently 
published were first delivered for the instruction of a Catholic 
congregation. Though their primary end was not controversial, 
they deal with the cardinal point of religious discussion—the 
church. The present volume, therefore, will not only be use- 
ful to Catholic readers, but may also perform a missionary’s 
part among Protestants. It contains seven lectures. The first 
is on the Idea, Existence, Authority, and Visibility of the 
Church. Four others follow on the marks of the Church, and 
the two remaining lectures are devoted to the Infallibility and 
Indefectibility of the Church. The Scriptural texts are abun- 
dant. In fact, our chief objection is, that the author has 
quoted so many texts that he had no space to bring out their 
force by the proper development and analysis. Writers too 
often forget that Scriptural texts are common property. It is 
in the interpretation of Scripture that difficulties and contro- 
versy arise. It is also to be regretted that too many of the 
colloquialisms of pulpit delivery have been allowed to survive 
in printed form. Barring the unnecessary use of technical 


* The Pillar and Ground of the Truth: A series of Lenten Lectures on the True Church, 
its marks and attributes. By Rev. Thomas E. Cox. Chicago: J. S. Hyland & Co. 
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theological phrases, at times without necessity, the book is to 
be commended as a clear, simple exposition and forcible de- 
fence of Catholic doctrine. 


18.—The Cave by the Beech Fork* is a story both healthful 
and exciting—two characteristics often lacking in juvenile 
works. The scene is laid in Kentucky and the time is the 
year 1815. Owen Howard, Martin Cooper, and Coon Hollow 
Jim are characters that will surely excite the admiration of 
our manly Catholic youths, while two of the moonshiners, oc- 
cupants of the cave, Stayford and “Jolly Jerry,” will receive 
their share of interest, and even sympathy. The adventure in 
the cave and the mystery connected with it, the prowess of 
Owen with his rifle, his escape from his pursuer while carrying 
papers containing news of the American victory over the 
British, and the other incidents of the story, will delight all 
boyish hearts. Incidentally one receives a little insight into 
the trials of the early missionaries—of whom Father Byrne is 
a fair representative—in those early times. Henry S. Spauld- 
ing, S.J., is a new name to us and we hope to see more from 


his pen. 


19.—Lady Lindsay’s high rank among the English poets of 
to-day has been recognized by all the critics in England. The 
introduction of her works into American circulation will serve 
to strengthen a well-merited position. The present very neat 
little volume t from her pen gives ample testimony of her 
poetic genius, graced as it is by pure English, nicety of ex- 
pression, true play of the imagination, and delicacy of senti- 
ment. It must be confessed that a few of the poems in the 
collection are but indifferently good. Still we would be will- 
ing to excuse the presence of a far greater amount of alloy for 
the sake of so many lines and pages full of Catholic feeling 
artistically and effectively phrased. 


20.—The special charm of Mrs. Blundell’s new collection of 
short stories ¢ lies in their great simplicity of matter and form. 
The subject, rural life in the south of England, possesses a 


* The Cave by the Beech Fork, By Henry S. Spaulding, S.j. New York; Benziger Bros, 
+ The Prayer of St. Scholastica, and other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. Boston: Small, 


Maynard & Co. 
t Pastorals of Dorset. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
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certain freshness, too, which should tempt readers cloyed with 
old themes that have been written up many times too often. 
The chief element of interest in the volume is intended to be 
the delineation of provincialisms of speech and manner. The 
author’s fidelity to life, however, does less to reconcile us to 
rustic abuses of English than does her own peculiarly graceful 
style of story-telling. Let us have more such work from Catho- 
lic pens. 







21.—If there is any assurance to be had of the reality of 
an individual’s sanctity, or again, if there is any confirmation 
required of the church's privilege and commission to approve 
and venerate saints, it is to be found in the faithful and en- 
during devotion of the Catholic people towards their saints. 
St. Gerlach * is one of whom we have an assurance of this 
kind. For seven centuries and a half this comparatively 
obscure anchorite has been lovingly venerated in the district 
of southern Holland where his mortal life was spent. 

He was a knight of the Holy Roman Empire founded by 
Charlemagne, given much to worldliness before his conversion. 
When the grace of God came to him, however—the occasion 
of its coming having been a severe visitation—it changed him 
suddenly, radically, and permanently. The strong spirit of 
penance and charity that took hold of him abided in his soul, 
and continued to grow, till in the end it made him perfectly 
ready for heaven. 

The holiness of his life is further substantiated by the steady 
devotion, as was said, to his name, and the power of his in- 
tercession, which those invoking it often experienced. 

The author’s work has been acceptably done. One might 
object that some of the imaginative portions, the presence of 
which is presumed in a life in which the material is so scant, 
were sometimes a little injudiciously chosen. A date given on 
page 8 is an evident misprint. | 
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22.—M. Rye’s little volume+ contains the Gospel story 
briefly and simply narrated for the benefit of youthful readers. 
The life of our Saviour is beautifully told; the significance of 
His words and actions clearly and sympathetically revealed ; 
the practical lessons of His teaching inculcated with no little 








* Life of St. Gerlach. By Frederick A. Houck. New York: Benziger Bros. 
+ The Belovea Son. By M. Rye. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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skill. The solid doctrinal \ground-work, however, which a 
Catholic reader would look for and require, is not visible. 
The fundamental truth of our Blessed Lord’s divinity is kept 
hidden from view, nor are there manifest other vital practical 
teachings of our Redeemer, such as, for example, that of eter- 
nal retribution. 


23.—At a time when so much morbid and unhealthy verse 
is published, it is a real pleasure to read such a book as this 
of Oliver Huckel.* The poetry is uplifting and optimistic, 
bringing out and emphasizing what is best in man and human 
nature. Without being at all imitative, there is much in Mr. 
Huckel’s volume which reminds the reader of Browning at his 
best. Such especially is the fine poem “ Victuri Salutamus,” 
and also “ Eternal Melodies” and “ The Heritage of Knowl- 
edge.” 

Mr. Huckel is particularly happy in his use of rhythm. 
While there is not, perhaps, a great deal of originality in this 
department, still ‘“‘May Days,” the first poem in the volume, 
and “Sunrise Hymn” (p. 138), seem to show a grasp and feel- 
ing for melody which verse-writers of the past few years have 
certainly not equalled. In this connection a certain indebted- 
ness may be noticed of Mr. Huckel to Whitman. We doubt 
whether a man not unacquainted with Whitman could have 
written “The Nation that Shall Be,” and still, at the same 
time, there is an entire originality about Mr. Huckel’s work 
and a finish which Whitman’s does not possess. There is the 
same Whitman feeling about the noble “A Man has been 
Born "—a feeling we say, because there is nothing in the verses 
themselves which are in the least reminiscent. 

Mr. Huckel jhas succeeded particularly well in his transla- 
tions—and to translate well is a gift in itself. There are but 
two such from Theocritus’ second idyl and three sonnets from 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, but they are enough to show how 
thoroughly Mr. Huckel has entered into the spirit of the 
poems, and how remarkably he has produced the very atmos- 
phere of the originals. 

Altogether it must be said that we have here in this unas- 
suming volume a real contribution to contemporary literature, 
and one which cannot but exert an influence for good upon 
the reader’s mind and heart. 

* The Larger Life: A Book of the Heart. By Oliver Huckel. Baltimore: The 


Arundel Press, 
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24.—A short-cut to results is demanded nowadays in every 
department of activity. Isaac Pitman has presented to the 
public a system of short-hand writing that avoids many of the 
defects of the older systems, and renders the work of report- 
ing an accurate accomplishment. It is founded on a scientific 
analysis of vocal sounds represented by brief signs that are 
easily acquired. Mr. Pitman has put into his system the ex- 
periences of a life-time. We note that the work has been 
adopted in the public and high schools of Greater New York. 

A companion volume* will be jfound useful in connection 
with the short-hand system in business life. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MOTHER BAPTIST RUSSELL.+ 







Father Matthew Russell’s biography of his sister, Mother 
Mary Baptist Russell, the founder of the Sisters of Mercy in 
California, is quaint in its homeliness. There are very few 
who will think that he has done justice to the subject of his 
sketch. It seems more like a bit of biography that one would 
pass round among his own kin than a complete portrait of 
an eminent woman. Some reason for this may be found in 
the dearth of materials. Another reason may be found in the 
kindly good-natured way in which Father Russell looks out on 
the world. His sister was not the least remarkable member of 
a most remarkable family. Another member of it, as is known, 
climbed, in spite of trammels of race and religion, to the 
highest position at the English bar, and became the Chief- 
Justice of England—Lord Russell of Killowen. 

Mother Baptist was a woman of sturdy character. Her 
appearance: was that of a woman of a sensible, practical, and 
energetic nature, with good business talent, and with a keen 
insight into human affairs. There certainly was very little 
sentiment about her, and in the casual meeting one would not 
be impressed with the fact that she was at all sympathetic. 
But the numerous little anecdotes that are related of her pro- 
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* Jsaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor. New edition, revised to date. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square.——/itman’s Twentieth Century Business 
Dictation Book and Legal Forms. New York: 33 Union Square. 

+ The Life of Mother Mary Baptist Russell, Pioneer Sister of Mercy in California. By 
Her Brother, the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. New York: The Apostleship‘of Prayer. 
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found sympathy for the poor and the wretched seemed to 
show that she had a great, deep woman’s heart for suffering. 
She was not an emotional woman in temperament. With reli- 
gious very often the training and reserve of demeanor conceal 
a strong emotional nature. But Mother Baptist’s sturdy traits 
overawed her emotional side. When she was but a young 
woman of twenty-five, and a young religious of three years’ 
profession, she was selected by her superioress to lead a band 
of nuns to California in the early days. She accepted the 
position, evidently, without the clutching at the heart or the 
pallid face that an ordinary mortal would undergo in the same 
trying circumstances. This same imperturbable demeanor car- 
ried her through many of the anxieties of the trying times in 
San Francisco when the mining-camp civilization reigned 
supreme, and made her a tower of strength to many of the 
more feminine natures who clung to her for support. 

She arrived in San Francisco the very day the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception was proclaimed in Rome, Decem- 
ber 9, 1854, and through nearly fifty years of service her 
thoughts by day and her dreams by night were to relieve the 
poor, to lift up the fallen, and to build up an institute that 
would continue her work after she had been gathered to her 
own. There can be no better testimony to her deep spirit of 
piety, as well as to her administrative ability, than the flour- 
ishing religious community she has left behind her. 

There is a quaint bit of humor, possibly a dash of some- 
thing else, in a passage in one of her letters which speaks of 
her relations with Archbishop Alemany. She says: “ From 
the first we felt we had a saint to deal with in the Arch- 
bishop.” 
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The Tablet (tr May): Publishes a joint letter of the Canadian 
hierarchy protesting against the anti-Catholic expressions in 
the Royal Declaration. The correspondence concerning 
Father Taunton’s History of the English Jesuits is continued 
(and in fact appears in every number during May, with 
little prospect of being ended in the immediate future). 
{18 May): In response to Lord Halifax’s article on Infalli- 
bility in the May Nineteenth Century, a writer shows the rea- 
son of “ metaphysical distinctions ” in the theology and defi- 
nition of the Church concerning the Blessed Sacrament. 
(25 May): Lord Halifax repudiates the interpretation 
put upon his words. 

{t June): An account is given of the attempts made to 
restore Plain Chant as rendered by the Benedictines of 
Solesmes. 

The Weekly Register (26 April): Father Thurston, S.J., regrets 
that some people attach importance to “that hoary im- 
posture the so-called prophecy of St. Malachy.” A cor- 
respondent writes that the article in the April Month 
by Father Rickaby, S.J., on Liberal Catholics shows the 
confusion in the mind of its author, who includes “under 
the same condemnation” worldings who take pleasure 
in criticising the Church and earnest Catholics whose 
very life is poured forth in defence of her, and who 
therefore cannot be branded as worldly and disobedient. 
Robert Edward Dell likewise contributes a severe criti- 
cism upon Father Rickaby’s article. 

{to May): Some correspondence is begun concerning the 
justice of criticis1: passed upon Father Taunton’s History 
of the English s «tts. 

(17 May): D’  <annell writes that the “ degeneration of 
the clergy’ =. traceable to the fact that under present 
conditions tue priest who cannot raise large sums of 
money must make way for one who can; and he says: 
**I have often known of priests being praised in pastor- 
als and synods for making money, never for writing 
books.” An editorial demurs to the accuracy of Dr. 
Scannell’s explanation. 

{24 May): Commenting on an article in the May Monthly 
Review, by the author of Pro Christo et ecclesia, a writer 
contrasts Luther with genuine reformers. 
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Through the recent issues of the Weekly Register there 
has been running a very interesting series of letters defend- 
ing and assailing the extreme position assumed by that 
magazine on the question of Papal Infallibility in reply- 
ing to Lord Halifax's article in the Nineteenth Century. 


The Critical Review (May): Dr. Hayman comments rather 


unfavorably on the recently published Sermons on Faith 
and Doctrine, by the late Master of, Balliol, Dr. Jewett. 
Two notable and praiseworthy recent works on Scottish 
history are reviewed. An interesting review is that of a 
book on Luther’s teaching concerning the Real Presence. 


Biblical World (June): An editorial insists on study of the 


Bible as a factor in personal religion. Professor Jordan 
writes on the twentieth century outlook for Old Testa- 
ment study, and hopes the studies of the past will help 
to give the Old Testament its rightful place as a source 
of light, joy, and peace to many struggling souls. The 
“Constructive Studies on the Priestly Element in the 
Old Testament” are continued. 


Nouvelle Revue (April): M. Roz treats briefly of Father Hecker 


Revue 


and the ideas with which he has been identified, insist- 
ing on the fact that his writings showed no tendency to 
minimize either the dogmatic or the moral teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

Thomiste (May): P. Pégnes contributes a rather belated 
article on the defunct Americanism controversy, pointing 
out just what the matter was and telling just what the 
Holy Father meant. The remaining articles are contin- 
uations of those already noticed in this department. 

du Clergé Francais (t5 May): P. Hemmer describes the 
history of rural parishes from the fourth to the eleventh 
century. P. Ermoni, criticising M. Harnack, explains the 
weakness of the Protestant concept of the church. 

(1 June): Mgr. Mignot, resuming his papers on clerical 
studies, devotes nearly fifty pages to Biblical Criticism and 
Apologetics, and says that the progress of criticism need 
alarm no one, and that the “ Jewish miracle” will always 
remain one of the most convincing of demonstrations. 


Etudes (5 May): P. Bremond, writing on the failure of John 


Keble to enter the church, finds the explanation in a 
surrender to considerations of sentiment and affection. 
P. Prat writes on lilies in the Bible. 

(20 May): P. Bigault writes of Mgr. Ketteler as of a man 
who did more than any one else to impel German Catholics 
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to the defence of religious liberty and the propagation 
of Catholic works. P. Capelle criticises an article in the 
Nouvelle Presse Libre (Jewish) by an anti-Jesuit writer, 
Pérez Goldds, the author of the play “ Electra,” which 
caused the excitement against religious orders and the 
street-riots in Madrid. P. Chévot continues his study of 
Bonald’s inedited letters. 

Le Correspondant (10 May): Ph. Dunard, treating of the pre- 
tended abjuration of Joan of Arc, presents proof that the 
text of the abjuration is a forgery, and that acquaintance 
with the true facts brings out her heroism and sanctity 
in a most striking way. A writer declares that a coali- 
tion of employers is necessary unless the industries of 
the nations are to be left to the mercy of agitators. 

La Quinzaine (16 May): M. Fonsegrive speaks of the depopu- 
lation of France, and in view of latest census reports 
declares that the only remedy is to alter the conditions 
existing in the middle classes, and to inspire them with 
confidence in life. M. Salomon traces the conflict be- 
tween science and moral philosophy which has been 
characteristic of this last century. G. Dumesnil, writing 
on the literature of the Middle Ages, points out that the 
theatre played an important part in the emancipation of 
the individual. 

Monitore Ecclesiastico: This magazine, which is under the direc- 
tion of Cardinal Gennari, formerly Assessor of the Holy 
Office, publishes an article which, in opposition to the teach- 
ing of some other theologians, teaches that it is never 
lawful to offer Mass for the soul of a deceased heretic. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 May): Under the heading “La Ques- 
tione Romana e Mons, Ireland” a writer who signs him- 
self G. V. presents a lengthy and carefully prepared 
reply to the plea for the Temporal Power of the Pope, 
delivered in Washington last year. E. S. K. comments 
on his Grace’s article in the North American Review. In 
all some fifty pages are devoted to answering the 
arguments presented by Archbishop Ireland. 

Nuo:a Antologia (1 April): Professor Negri, without deciding, 
discusses the interesting question of the authenticity of 
a letter from the Bishop of Vercelli to Edward III. of 
England, which relates the story of Edward II.’s escape 
from Berkeley Castle and finally his adoption of a reli- 
gious hermit’s life. 
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A SIGN of the pagan spirit that pervades the intellectual 
life outside the church is the deliberate discussion in The 
Colorado State Medical Association of the advisability of 
putting imbecile children to death. Dr. Denison’s contention 
was that “humanity in general would be benefited.” The 
report goes on to say that if the suggestion is adopted a 
petition will be presented to the Legislature with the view of 
making such a practice a law. 

The deliberate discussion of a practice that Christian civil- 
ization has universally condemned among the pagans, and now 
condemns among the Chinese, is very strong evidence that the 
principles of a supernatural religion are losing their hold on 
the minds and hearts of non-Catholics. It is the legitimate 
outcome of the banishment of religion from the educational 
life of the country. Fifty years ago, when the system of irre- 
ligious schools was inaugurated, there was a large infusion of 
the religious spirit among the people. But two generations 
have now been educated without any knowledge of God and 
the supernatural life, and the second generation is beginning 
to show a decided lack of a knowledge of Christian principles. 
The church and the home are no longer the auxiliaries to 
religious education they formerly were. The lack of positive 
doctrine on the great fundamental truths, the obscuration of 
the teaching concerning the rewards and punishments of the 
next life, which are the sanctions of the moral law—these 
have broken down the barriers against crime and vice. Sui- 
cide was never so common as it is now. Respect for the life 
of the soul is being supplanted by a care for the body, and 
the custom of the medical profession of administering ano- 
dynes on approaching death is becoming very prevalent; all 
these are but signs of a growing unchristian spirit. 

We must get back to Christian standards again. It is not 
less religion but more that we want; we must begin with 
the children, by instilling into their hearts the great funda- 
mental truths without which there can be nothing but paganism. 
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T has been suggested that a very profitable discussion might be started deal- 
ing with certain sections of the New York City Charter as revised by the 
Legislature of 1901. The people at large had little opportunity to examine the 
work of the revision committee. A few editors, especially the editor of the 
Brooklyn Zag/e, were bold enough to claim that they fully understood some of 
the questions involving the correct interpretation of the New York State Con- 
stitution and other weighty matters, although eminent lawyers are not yet 
agreed on some of the points at issue. Asa specimen of the difficulty of getting 
at the correct meaning the following passage is given in evidence, which may 
serve to indicate a very low standard of taste in the choice of language: 

“ Religious sects and dogmatic books excluded ; Bible retained. 

“§ 1151. No school shall be entitled to or receive any portion of the 
school moneys in which the religious doctrines or tenets of any particular 
Christian or other religious sect shall be taught, inculcated, or practised, or in 
which any book, or books containing compositions favorable or prejudicial to 
the particular doctrines or tenets of any particular Christian or other religious 
sect shall be used, or which shall teach the doctrines or tenets of any other re- 
ligious sect, or which shall refuse to permit the visits and examinations provided 
for in this chapter. But nothing herein contained shall authorize the board of 
education or the school board of any borough to exclude the Holy Scriptures, 
without note or comment, or any selections therefrom, from any of the schools. 
provided for by this chapter; but it shall not be competent for the said board 
of education to decide what version, if any, of the Holy Scriptures, without note 
or comment, shall be used in any of the schools; provided that nothing herein. 
contained shall be so construed as to violate the rights of conscience, as secured 
by the constitution of this State and of the United States.”—(From Revised 
Charter for New York City.) 

It will be interesting to discover whether Agnostics will approve such a 
confused declaration of principles, While the Bible is not to be excluded, the 
board of education is rightly declared to be incompetent to decide what version 
of the Holy Scriptures shall be used in the enlightened city of New York. 

The London Guardian of March 27, 1901, gave the news that the Birming- 
ham School Board, in England, had decided to change its traditional policy and 
abandon the reading of the Bible without note or comment in favor of Scriptural 
lessons of a simple character, the singing of hymns, and the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The editor of the Guardian has shown keen discrimination in 
protecting the religious instruction approved by the Church of England. It 
may be stated that he voiced the general opinion of intelligent Christians of all 
denominations in these words: 

“It is difficult to imagine that the practice of reading the Bible without 
note or comment to aclass of children can have any great spiritual or educa- 
tional value for the average pupil. It is a procedure which would not be 
dreamed of in the case of any other subject in which instruction is given, and 
it is calculated to inspire the child with the idea that the Bible has no meaning, 
or that nobody knows what it means, or that nobody cares. And of those who 
advocate the system many probably do not care,” 

* * * 


Rev. J. C. Bloomfield is a Methodist pastor in Pittsburg. Here is a speci- 
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men of his historic method: “ This ,is peculiarly a Protestant country, dis- 
covered by Protestants—the Cabots.” The editor of the New York Freeman's 
Journal has kindly instructed the Methodist pastor by stating the true facts of 
the case as follows: 

The mainland of the American continent was discovered by the Cabots— 
John and Sebastian—in 1497. At that time Luther was only fourteen years old, 
and Henry VIII. only six. The Cabots made their voyage of discovery under a 
commission granted by Henry VII. in March, 1496, te “ John Cabot, citizen of 
Venice; to Lewes, Sebastian, and Santius, sonnes of said John.” At that time 
the English king and people were Catholics in communion and unity with the 
See of Rome. Now, the question arises: As Protestantism had not on the face 
of the earth a local habitation and a name in 1497, when the Cabots discovered 
this continent, how did they come to be Protestants? At that time Luther was. 
a Catholic, and remained so for eighteen years after becoming a monk and a 
priest ; and Henry VIII. was a Catholic, and remained so for thirty-two years. 
after, There are several other egregious errors in Rev. Bloomfield’s lecture. 
The one we have given is a specimen brick. 

* * * 

The “ Records and Studies” of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society—volume second—contains an instructive paper by Edward J. McGuire, 
LL.B., formerly librarian of the Catholic Club in New York City. He has made 
a curious collection of obsolete laws bearing on the relations of Church and 
State in the early period of New York history, which furnish abundant evidence 
to prove the religious intolerance of the dominant majority. 

The early Dutch settlers of New York about 1621 passed very rigorous 
laws against the practice of the Catholic religion. When the English assumed 
the authority later they added to the Dutch intolerance of Catholicity active 
measures against the persons of priests, which the Dutch had not attempted. 
For the few years that Col. Thomas Dongan, who was a Catholic, was governor 
of New York, there was a respite, and New York State had a charter of liber- 
ties which, among other grand things, provided that ‘‘ No person or persons. 
professing faith in Jesus Christ should at any time be in any way molested, 
punished, disquieted, or called in question for any difference of opinion or mat- 
ter of religious discernment.” 

With so much cruelty and bigotry preceding it and following it in the 
legislative history of New York, Col. Dongan’s charter of liberties guaranteeing 
freedom of worship to everybody is something to be proud of, just as the Catho- 
lic legislation of Maryland was conspicuous in a long stretch of bigotry that 
characterized the early history of. our country. With Col. Dongan died reli- 
gious liberty in New York. In 1691 Henry Sloughter was sent from England, 
became governor, and immediately called a general assembly to fix the religion 
of the colony. One of the first enactments was for this purpose. After a series 
of boastful phrases about the religious liberty they were extending to so many 
sects, it ends this way: 

‘«« Always provided that nothing herein mentioned or contained shall extend 
to give liberty for any persons of the Romish religion to exercise their manner 
of worship contrary to the laws and statutes of their majesties’ kingdom of 
England.” 

This was bad enough, but their zeal against the church was not satisfied 
yet. In 1700 the General Assembly reached out to the confines of the province 
to drive the priests trom among the neighboring tribes of Indians. 


. 
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In a long and wordy enactment, beginning with 

“ Whereas, Divers Jesuits, priests and popish missionaries have come into 
and have had their residence in remote parts of this province and other his 
majesty’s adjacent colonies, who by their wicked and Subtle Insinuations Indus- 
triously labour to Debauch, Seduce,” etc., etc., etc. [The capitals are found in 
the original documents]. 

“ Be it enacted that all and every Jesuit priest, missionary or other Spirit- 
uall or Ecclesiasticall person made or ordained by the authority, power or juris- 
diction derived, Challenged or Pretended from the Pope or See of Rome now 
residing within this Province or any part thereof shall depart from and out of 
the Same at or before the first day of November next in this present year 
seventeen hundred.” 

Perpetual imprisonment was decreed as the penalty for any priest found 
after November 1, and death should he attempt to escape. A series of severest 
fines were also enacted at the same time for any one sheltering a priest. 

And here was an inducement to them: 

*« Also it shall and may be lawful for any person or persons to apprehend 
without a warrant any Jesuit, Seminary Priest, or other of the Romish Clergy, 
as aforesaid, and to convent him before the Governor, or any two of the Council 
to be examined, and imprisoned in order to tryall unless he give a satisfactory 
account of himself ; and as it will be esteemed and accepted as a good service 
done for the King by the person who shall seiz and apprehend any Jesuit Preist, 
missionary or Romish Ecclesiastick as aforesaid, so the Governor of this Pro- 
vince for the time being with the advice and consent of the Council may suit- 


ably reward him as they think fitt.” 
This infamous act was repealed only after the evacuation of New York by 


the British in 1783. 
* 


* * 

In the study of An Old New England Town, by Frank Samuel Child, pub- 
lished by Scribner, 1895, dedicated to the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the author narrates how the presence of a few Episcopalians in the town of Fair- 
field, Conn., disturbed the orthodox citizens. For a timé the atmosphere was 
religious in the sense that moral, ecclesiastical, and theological questions were 
appermost in the minds of the leading people. Against the protest of his dear- 
est friends a certain Mr. Johnson, of Yale College, had joined the Episcopal 
ministry. When he presumed to establish Trinity Church for the Church of 
England service, in accordance with the dictates of his conscience, he was made 
to feel the intolerant spirit of the majority. A petition to the court at Hartford, 
dated May 15, 1727, affirms “ that ten of the Fairfield Episcopalians had been 
lately imprisoned for non-payment of taxes to support the Congregational 
Church.” 

The town voted, July 27, 1738, that liberty be granted to the members of the 
‘Church of England to erect a house for public worship in the highway near Old 
Field Gate. Those living within a mile of this edifice were allowed the privilege 
of paying to the support of their own church; but “other Episcopalians were 
for a long time compelled to pay their taxes to the support of the Congrega- 
tional Church” (pp. 85-89). 

* * * 

The Aquinas Circle of Malden, Mass., the Rev. Mortimer E, Twomey, presi- 
dent, began a course for 1900-1901 embracing a study of great Biblical charac- 
ters, as Adam and Eve, Noe, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, 
Ruth and Judith. 

Interspersed with the evenings devoted to these important subjects there 
were studies of three of Shakspere’s plays: Julius Cesar, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 

The Circle meets every Monday evening. The president is assisted by these 
efficient officers: Miss Mary Farmer, vice-president ; Miss Lavinia Smallwood, 
secretary ; Miss Grace Sheehan, treasurer. The literary and social committee 
are Misses Mary Dolan, Josephine O'Neil, and Nellie Sullivan. M.C.M. 
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The Procession at the Conferring the Biretta on His Eminence 
Cardinal Martinelli in the Catbedral at Baltimore. 











